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Background  and  Objectives  of  the  Program 


For  many  years,  a  serious  need  to  improve 
both  materials  and  instruction  concerned 
with  the  study  of  Asia  has  been  widely 
recognized.  To  meet  this  need,  a  staff  of 
secondary  school  teachers,  curriculum  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  scholars  in  the  field  of  Asian 
studies,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  was 
assembled  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  to  form  the  Asian  Studies  Cur¬ 
riculum  Project.  Recognized  for  its  active 
role  in  stimulating  interest  in  Asian  studies, 
the  University  provided  the  project  staff 
with  ample  facilities  for  research  and  de- 
veloprhent  of  Asian  studies  materials. 
Resident  scholars  assisted  in  formulating 
project  objectives  and  in  identifying  ap¬ 
propriate  topics  to  be  considered.  Writers 
and  editors  worked  with  the  collections  of 
the  University’s  East  Asiatic  Library  and 
the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies.  Einally, 
local  classroom  teachers  in  both  urban  and 
suburban  communities  tried  out  over 
thirty-five  experimental  units  and  assisted 
in  their  evaluation.  Eifteen  of  the  most 
effective  units  were  identified  and  then 
restructured  and  rewritten.  These  revised 
editions,  several  steps  removed  from  their 
original  form,  are  now  published  as  the 
Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program. 


2. 


O 


The  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program  is  ,  , 
based  upon  five  objectives  which  help  | 
describe  the  Program. 

1 .  Af  ter  studying  the  Program’s  materials, 
the  student  should  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  significant  degree  of  knowledge 


3. 


concerning  the  cultural  patterns  of 
Asian  life.  One  cannot  develop  valid 
insights,  generalizations,  or  conclu¬ 
sions  without  drawing  from  meaning¬ 
ful  sources  of  factual  information.  To 
realize  this  objective  of  acquiring 
knowledge  about  Asia,  the  student 
needs  to  encounter  a  specific  body  of 
information  on  both  the  historical  roots 
and  contemporary  manifestations  of 
Asia’s  various  social,  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  aesthetic  responses. 

The  student  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grapple  with  issues  and 
problems  of  universal  concern  and 
through  such  classroom  experiences 
gain  insight  into  the  behavior  of  man. 
Too  often,  the  student  is  required  to 
learn  about  subjects  or  events  that 
occupy  a  relatively  insignificant  role 
in  the  panorama  of  human  responses. 
Learning  tasks  such  as  memorizing  the 
dynasties  of  China  seem  to  serve  few 
productive  ends.  However,  learning  to 
confront  such  universal  concerns  as 
the  innate  characteristics  of  man,  the 
concept  of  progress,  man’s  relation  to 
man,  or  the  purpose  of  government 
should  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  human  experience.  One  of  the  most 
convincing  reasons  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  study  of  Asia  is  that  Asia,  with 
some  sixty  percent  of  the  earth’s  popu¬ 
lation,  provides  all  mankind  with  a 
rich  variety  of  views  of  the  human 
being  and  his  experience. 

The  student  should  improve  his  ability 
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to  observe  human  behavior  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives.  Too  often,  an 
area  of  study  is  restricted  to  geography, 
political  science,  and  history.  An  edu¬ 
cational  objective  that  extends  study 
beyond  these  traditional  restrictions 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience 
in  using  information  from  diverse 
helds  such  as  anthropology,  cultural 
geography,  sociology,  political  science, 
economics,  history,  psychology,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  humanities. 

4.  The  student  should  demonstrate  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  ability  to 
use  inquiry  skills  as  a  result  of  his 
learning  experience  with  the  Asian 
Studies  Inquiry  Program.  The  inquiry 
process  embraces  three  important  clus¬ 
ters  of  skills:  (1)  acquiring,  compre¬ 
hending,  and  interpreting  informa¬ 
tion;  (2)  analyzing  information;  and 
(3)  synthesizing  information.  Text¬ 
books  usually  emphasize  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  data  without  giving  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  data  in 
meaningful  ways.  Developing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  analyze  and  synthe¬ 
size  data  is  as  important  as  his 
acquisition  of  information.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  grapple  with  challenging 
questions  concerning  the  ironies, 
problems,  and  complexities  of  Asian 
life. 

5.  As  a  result  of  his  experience  with  the 
Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program,  the 
student  should  display  certain  posi¬ 


tive  attitudes  towards  Asia  and  towards 
learning  about  Asian  life.  The  student 
cannot  be  directly  taught  to  “respect” 
Asia  or  to  have  “appreciation”  for 
Asians,  but  it  is  possible  to  encourage 
him  to  develop  the  attitude  that  Asian 
patterns  of  culture  are  worthy  of  study, 
that  any  study  of  mankind  would  be 
incomplete  without  examining  Asian 
life,  or  that  America  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  relations  with  Asian 
countries.  Positive  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  opinions  regarding  Asia  and  the 
study  of  Asia  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  student’s  affective  re¬ 
sponses  towards  the  Program  itself.  If 
the  student  perceives  the  Asian  Studies 
Inquiry  Program  as  worthwhile,  excit¬ 
ing,  and  intellectually  stimulating, 
then  many  of  the  desired,  affective 
responses  will  natufally  develop. 

The  objectives  of  acquiring  information, 
developing  meaningful  insights,  extending 
perspectives  for  viewing  human  behavior, 
improving  inquiry  ^ills,  and  generating 
positive _ attitudes  determined  the  Pro¬ 

gram’s  design.  jSuch_fe_atures  as  the  teach- 
ing  strategies,  the  length  of  the  units,  the 
type  of  issues  and  problems,  the  content, 
and  the  style  of  presentation  were  dictated 
by  one  or  more  of  the  established  objec¬ 
tives.  For  example,  the  three  major  themes 
of  the  units,  “Asian  Thought,”  “Changing 
Patterns  of  Asian  Life,”  and  “Traditional 
Patterns  of  Asian  Life,”  grew  out  of  the 
hve  Program  objectives. 
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Teaching  the  Program 


Nj/lo 

The  teacher  has  two  primary  roles  to  play 
in  teaching  the  Asian  Studies  Inquiry 
Program  units:  (1)  he  must  hrst  establish 
a  classroom  climate  conducive  to  student 
inquiry,  and  (2)  he  must  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  follow  a  basic  inquiry  model. 

1.  Establishing  an  hyqujry  Climate 

The  teacher  cannot  artihcially  create  an 
inquiry  atmosphere  within  a  classroom. 
Ideally,  he  will  accept  the  goals  of  the 
inquiry  approach  and  will  avoid  empha¬ 
sizing  the  “coverage,”  memorization,  and 
comprehension  of  “facts.”  More  specih- 
cally,  he  will  regard  himself  as  a  true 
co-learner  prohting  from  each  inquiry 
session.  He  should  consider  himself  a 
participant  with  the  important  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  improving  discussion,  rather  than  a 
provider  of  facts  or  a  director  of  classroom 
discussion.  The  teacher  should  constantly 
strive  to  generate  and  support  productive 
classroom  dialogue  by  raising  questions 
that  encourage  the  student  not  to  converge 
on  the  “right  answers,”  but  to  raise  his  own 
sustaining  questions.  The  teacher  should 
attempt  to  elicit  ideas,  insights,  hypoth¬ 
eses,  and  generalizations  by  having  the 
student  wrestle  with  challenging  intellec¬ 
tual  problems.  He  must  continuously 
stimulate  the  flow  of  original  thought  while 
avoiding  premature  or  too  frequent  clo¬ 
sure.  He  should  guard  against  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  ultimate  or  appellate 
source  of  truth  in  the  classroom.  Without 
relinquishing  his  role  as  guardian  of  class¬ 


room  logic,  the  teacher  should  encourage 
divergent  thinking.  He  should  foster  an 
openness  to  ideas,  a  desire  to  discover 
relationships,  and  a  liking  for  the  un¬ 
answerable.  In  particular,  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  student  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems,  issues,  and  concerns 
of  Asian  life,  and  to  synthesize  his  hndings 
and  opinions  into  meaningful  patterns. 

2.  The  Inquiry  Model 

An  ideal  or  universal  inquiry  approach 
does  not  exist.  In  fact,  every  discipline  has 
structured  within  it  a  cluster  of  inquiry 
strategies  suited  to  that  discipline.  Anthro¬ 
pologists,  sociologists,  geographers,  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  historians,  and  economists 
have  their  own  particular  ways  of  accumu¬ 
lating  data,  making  hypotheses,  and 
establishing  conclusions.  The  specific 
problem,  event,  or  phenomenon  being 
considered  may  partly  dictate  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  inquiry.  Determining 
the  factors  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
communism  in  China  may  demand  a  form 
of  inquiry  somewhat  different  from  the 
form  needed  for  the  assessment  of  the 
woman’s  role  in  a  particular  Indian  village. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  consistently 
applicable  mode  of  inquiry  allows  the 
teacher  a  signihcant  degree  of  latitude  in 
establishing  the  ground  rules  for  the  class¬ 
room  routine.  However,  even  though  each 
of  the  units  may  demand  a  uniquely  pat¬ 
terned  approach,  the  general  teaching 
strategy  should  be  based  on  a  prototype 
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inquiry  model.  This  model,  which  should 
be  suggestive,  not  restrictive,  requires  that 
the  student  move  through  six  stages: 


2. 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


The  student  should  orient  himself  to 
the  materials  by  gathering  general 
information. 

He  should  define,  determine,  or  bring 
into  focus  any  problem,  issue,  or 
event  to  be  considered. 

He  should  analyze  the  pertinent 
information. 

He  should  hypothesize  or  generate  a 
tentative  explanation,  solution,  or 
conclusion. 

He  should  acquire  as  much  evidence  as 
is  necessary  to  validate,  reject,  or 
modify  the  hypothesis  or  tentative 
“answer.” 

He  should  synthesize  the  findings, 
information,  and  insights  into  war¬ 
ranted  conclusions  or  generalizations. 


3.  Illustrative  Classroom  Dialogue 

The  following  student  dialogue  illustrates 
the  spirit  and  operation  of  classroom 
inquiry.  Students  from  a  large  urban  high 
school*  were  recorded  during  their  hrst 
exposures  to  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Pro¬ 
gram  materials.  The  following  excerpts 
have  been  selected  from  transcripts  of 
classroom  discussions  in  which  students 
were  orienting  themselves  to  one  of  the 
units.  These  preliminary  or  orienting 
discussions  depict  students  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  through  several  of  the  previously 

♦Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oakland,  Calilbrnia. 


described  six  inquiry  stages.  The  hrst 
section  of  dialogue  primarily  illustrates 
the  gathering  of  information  with  its  inevita¬ 
ble  examining,  dehning,  and  probing. 
The  students  encounter  information,  at¬ 
tempt  to  comprehend  it,  and  then  respond 
to  it  in  a  rather  generalized  fashion.  The 
second  section  of  dialogue  illustrates  the 
analyzing  of  information  with  its  characteris¬ 
tic  interpreting,  inferring,  and  evaluating. 
The  students  show  evidence  of  looking  for 
bias  and  emotional  factors,  distinguishing 
between  facts  and  hearsay,  looking  for 
verihable  and  unverihable  data,  and  testing 
adequacy  of  data.  The  third  section  of 
dialogue  illustrates  the  synthesizing  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  its  processes  of  creating  and 
generalizing.  The  students  extend  beyond 
the  stages  of  acquiring  and  analyzing 
information  by  making  reasonable  judg¬ 
ments  and  by  developing  valid  conclusions. 
While  the  following  excerpts  may  describe 
some  important  characteristics  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  students  and  teacher, 
the  dialogue  should  not  necessarily  be 
considered  an  exemplary  model.  Inquiry 
is  generally  most  productive  when  students 
synthesize  information  from  an  entire  unit 
and  not  from  a  part  of  a  unit,  as  in  the 
sample  dialogue. 


I  Gathering  Information 

Twenty  million  people  in  three 
years  . .  .  starved  to  death  ...  I’d 
have  to  be  awfully  hungry  to  eat 
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Teacher: 

Tim: 

Annie: 

Tim: 

Martin: 


Teacher: 

Tim: 

Martin: 


tree  bark  and  ground-up  stones. 
It  seems  unreal  that  humans 
could  degenerate  to  that . .  . 
they’re  really  nothing  more  than 
animals. . .  .  There’s  no  mention 
of  any  government  when  all  this 
was  happening  ...  I  can’t  believe 
that  there  wasn’t  food  some¬ 
where  for  these  people ...  I 
mean,  surely  people  don’t  have 
to  go  through  this  .  .  .  there  must 
be  enough  food  in  the  world! 
...  I  wonder  if  it’s  like  that  today. 

From  your  comments,  it  appears 
that  you’ve  read  the  assignment 
for  today.  I’m  interested  in  the 
things  you  are  saying  about  the 
readings  .  . .  Tim? 

I  have  a  question  about  one  of 
the  readings,  the  hrst  one.  It 
seems  unreal  and  strange.  Is  it 
a  real  story?  Is  this  a  story  of  a 
novel  or  something  like  that? 

It’s  from  a  diary. 

What’s  the  difference? 

The  missionary,  Timothy 
Richard,  actually  saw  these 
things  happen;  he  was  there. 
Every  day  he  wrote  down  what 
he  saw.  I  guess  he  carried  a 
notebook  or  diary  wherever  he 
went. 

Tim,  what  difference  does  this 
make? 

Well,  I  guess  if  he’s  writing  down 
what  he  sees  day  by  day,  it’s 
probably  more  accurate  than  if 
he  waits  a  few  days  or  a  few 
months  and  then  tries  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  he  saw. 

A  diary  is  a  more  dependable 


Teacher: 

Martin: 

Teacher: 

Martin: 


Dell: 


Martin: 

Dell: 


Brad: 


source  of  information  than  a 
novel  or  memoirs  or  something 
like  that,  I  would  think. 

Can  you  be  more  specific?  I’m 
not  sure  the  class  quite  under¬ 
stands.  I  see  some  puzzled  looks.. 
Well  .  .  .  (hesitant,  cannot  an¬ 
swer). 

Using  the  readings  for  today  as 
an  example. 

Oh!  Well,  the  first  reading,  the 
diary,  seems  to  be  more  specific. 
He  knows  exactly  which  day  he 
saw  what,  and  even  wrote  down 
exactly  where  he  was.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reading  was  more  general. 
He  might  have  been  there,  but 
then  he  might  have  read  these 
things  somewhere  else.  I  think  a 
diary  like  this  would  be  really 
important  if  we  want  to  find  out 
exactly  where  or  when  some¬ 
thing  happened. 

The  diary  may  be  more  accu¬ 
rate,  but  the  reading  “City  Life” 
did  more  for  me;  it  was  more 
moving.  The  missionary  seems 
kind  of  detached.  But  “City 
Life”  — I  can  almost  smell  the 
crowds  and  feel  the  slime  on  the 
street.  The  first  reading  might 
be  more  “accurate”  but  you  can 
carry  accuracy  too  far. 

How  can  you  be  too  accurate? 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  accura¬ 
cy  when  you’re  talking  about 
death  and  filth  and  people  in 
agony.  How  can  you  be  objective 
about  rotting  flesh? 

I’m  with  Dell.  Look  at  the  sta¬ 
tistics  given  to  us  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  fifteen  or  twenty 
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T eacher: 


Brad: 


Bill: 


Brad: 


Bill: 


million  people  starving.  Just 
what  does  that  mean?  Okay, 
how  many  people  were  there  in 
China  at  this  time,  say  in  1900? 
Probably,  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  million.  These  are  the 
hgures  given  for  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1911. 

Okay,  now,  if  we’re  going  to  be 
“objective”  I  could  say  to  you: 
well,  hfteen  or  twenty  million 
people;  that’s  only  hve  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Now,  who’s 
going  to  get  excited  about  a  mere 
hve  per  cent? 

That’s  Martin’s  point.  Maybe,  in 
the  overall  picture,  hve  per  cent 
isn’t  much,  and  you’re  .... 
Come  on!  That’s  twenty  million 
human  beings  you’re  talking 
about,  not  heads  of  lettuce. 

See,  you’re  getting  emotional. 
You’re  letting  the  author  cloud 
your  ability  to  think  coolly  and 
rationally.  I’d  rather  have  the 
facts,  and  then  decide  for  myself 
whether  or  not  a  given  situation 
is  good  or  bad.  In  my  opinion, 
considering  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  starving  in  the 
world  today,  I  don’t  think 
twenty  million  or  even  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  was  “bad,”  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Asia  in  the  last  century. 


II  Analyzing  Information 

Chris:  I’ve  been  listening  to  all  this. 

I  know  something  is  wrong  here, 
but  I’m  not  sure. 

Dell:  What’s  wrong  is  that  Bill  is  a 

sadist! 


Chris: 


Bill: 


Chris: 


Dell: 

Jennifer: 


Sereaia: 

Jennifer: 


Martin: 


Dell: 

Annie: 


No.  What’s  wrong  is  that  you. 
Brad,  and  Bill  are  using  stand¬ 
ards —  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  us  are  judging  events  in  China, 
things  that  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  another  civilization, 
with  today’s  standards. 

There  should  be  less  starvation 
in  the  world  today  than  there 
was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Right.  In  other  words,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  all  pushed  out  of  shape  over 
statistics  which  actually  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  they  seem .... 
Today,  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  horrible  if  even  one 
percent  of  the  population  were 
starving  to  death. 

It’s  happening! 

That’s  another  problem.  But  in 
China,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
or  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
a  loss  of  hve  percent  of  the 
population  might  have  been 
unavoidable. 

Even  good. 

Maybe  that  is  actually  a  very  low 
hgure  considering  things  like 
population,  and  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tions. 

What  Jennifer  and  Chris  are 
saying  is  that  we  may  be  apply¬ 
ing  twentieth-century  American 
standards  to  an  underdeveloped 
nation  of  peasants  .  .  . 

But,  Martin,  what  other  stand¬ 
ards  can  we  apply? 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
standards  of  what  is  or  is  not 
humane  were  any  different  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


Tim: 

No,  I  disagree. 

we  are.  I  can’t  look  at  statis¬ 

Martin: 

It’s  not  a  question  of  what  is 
“humane”  and  what  is  not.  It’s 
a  question  of  economics.  Look, 
there  wasn’t  enough  food  to  go 

tics  about  twenty  million  people 
dying  and  say,  “Ho  hum,  that’s 
life.”  I  can’t  believe  people  ever 
looked  at  death  that  way. 

around,  so  some  people  had  to 
starve;  it’s  that  simple!  You’re 
being  sentimental .  .  .  this  kind 

Martin: 

That’s  because  you’re  not 
a  nineteenth-century  Chinese 
peasant. 

Dell: 

Teacher: 

of  thing  goes  on  all  the  time,  you 
know,  survival  of  the  httest.  . .  . 
Oh  brother  .  .  .! 

Before  we  get  off  in  another 

Dell:  Besides,  you’re  a  Christian! 

Ill  Synthesizing  Information 

direction  and  Dell  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  of  our  cruelty.  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in  pursuing  her  question 

Reggie: 

It  still  sounds  like  the  world 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  before 
machines  or  anything .  .  . 

of  standards.  Can  someone  sug¬ 
gest  an  alternative?  Should  we 
be  conscious  of  the  standards 
we  apply  to  other  cultures? 

Annie: 

That’s  just  the  point.  Asia  was 
terribly  backward  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  and,  I  guess, 
Europe  were  more  advanced. 

Brad? 

Teacher: 

Let  me  interrupt  at  this  point 

Brad: 

I  think  Chris  came  close  to  it 
a  few  minutes  ago  when  she 
talked  about  looking  at  this 
thing  from  “different  angles,” 
or  frames  of  reference,  I  think 

for  a  moment,  Annie.  You’re  say¬ 
ing  that  all  of  Asia  was  “terribly 
backward”  during  this  period  . . . 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries? 

they’re  called. 

Annie: 

Well,  yes,  that  is  what  I  am 

Annie: 

And  how  are  we  to  change  our 
view? 

saying.  It’s  sort  of  the  Asian 
condition. 

Tim: 

Better  yet,  why  should  we  change 
our  view? 

Teacher: 

Reggie,  would  you  agree  with 
Annie’s  statement? 

Chris: 

So  that  we  don’t  get  hung  up  on 
questions  of  what’s  moral  or 

Reggie: 

Uh,  yeah.  That’s  what  I  would’ve 
said. 

immoral,  what’s  humane  and 

Teacher: 

Chris? 

what’s  inhumane,  right  and 
wrong,  or  good  and  bad. 

Chris: 

I  think  so.  Whenever  I  think  of 
Asia,  I  think  of  faceless  masses. 

Bill: 

We  can  talk  about  things 
more  objectively,  without  our 
prejudices  coming  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  . . . 

millions  of  impoverished,  hun¬ 
gry  peasants,  meek,  ignorant. 
They’re  all  just  “Asians”  and  I 
don’t  really  distinguish  between 

Tim: 

That’s  impossible. 

them. 

Teacher: 

Why  is  it  impossible,  Tim? 

T eacher: 

Annie,  how  would  you  describe 

T  im: 

Because  .  .  .  well .  .  .  we  are  what 

Asia  geographically? 
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Annie: 


T eacher: 


Martin: 


T eacher: 


Martin: 


Brad: 

Teacher: 

Brad: 


Teacher: 

Dell: 

Teacher: 


China  .  .  .Japan  .  .  .  India,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Korea . . .  Thailand,  Burma 
.  .  .  Laos . .  . 

That’s  a  lot  of  territory  and  a 
lot  of  people.  Can  you  really 
generalize  about  all  of  them? 
Not  Japan.  She’s  made  an  error 
including  Japan.  When  you  hrst 
mentioned  it,  for  some  reason 
I  wasn’t  even  thinking  of  Japan 
as  an  Asian  nation. 

That’s  a  rather  revealing  com¬ 
ment,  Martin.  Why  is  Japan 
separate  in  your  mind? 

I  saw  a  program  on  TV  describ¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industry  in  Japan.  Japan  is 
now  the  largest  shipbuilder  in 
the  world.  Considering  the  hght 
she  gave  us  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  now  all  this  industry. 
I’d  say  Japan’s  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  began  long  before  the 
Chinese. 

Didn’t  Japan  defeat  the  Russians 
sometime  around  the  turn  of  the 
century? 

In  1905.  But  why  is  that  impor¬ 
tant? 

As  I  remember,  there  was  this 
herce  naval  battle  in  which  the 
Japanese  navy  really  smashed 
the  Russians,  sinking  most  of  the 
fleet.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
a  backward,  agricultural  nation 
could  have  accomplished  that. 
What’s  the  point  of  all  this? 

You  don’t  make  generalizations 
about  things  you  know  nothing 
about. 

Precisely.  But,  let’s  not  be  too 
hard  on  Annie.  Remember,  most 


of  you  were  willing  to  accept 
her  generalization,  broad  and 
sweeping  as  it  was,  without  ques¬ 
tion!  In  fact,  I  think  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  agreed  with 
Annie  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Let’s  be  careful  about 
lumping  people  together  under 
one  generalization. 

Dell:  There’s  something  else  involved 

here  too.  Annie,  I  disagree  with 
you  on  your  description  of  China 
as  backward.  I  don’t  think  a  na¬ 
tion  is  backward  just  because 
it’s  different  and  has  different 
values. 

Martin:  Here  we  are  at  the  question  of 

values  again. 

Dell:  To  me,  industrialization  Just 

makes  a  nation  better  prepared 
for  war.  Who  needs  the  kind  of 
“advanced”  civilization  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  Japan  in  the  1930’s?  If 
this  is  being  “advanced”  you 
can  have  it! 

Brad:  I  agree  with  you,  Dell,  but  what 

Annie  is  trying  to  say  is  that  eco¬ 
nomically  and  technologically 
China  was  well  behind  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  I 
don’t  think  Annie’s  implying 
Chinese  inferiority. 

Dell:  I  think  she  was.  It’s  an  American 

reaction.  Somehow,  if  a  nation 
is  not  industrialized,  it’s  not  civi¬ 
lized  ...  to  Americans! 

Jeff:  We’re  missing  the  point  here,  I 

think.  Industrialization,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators  are  not 
important  in  themselves;  it’s 
what  they  stand  for.  An  indus- 
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Brad: 


Teacher: 


Brad: 


Martin: 


Tim: 


Annie: 


trialized  nation  has  a  better 
standard  of  living.  People  forget 
that  if  it  weren’t  for  our  highly 
developed  economy  we  wouldn’t 
be  here  in  this  classroom.  Dell, 
you’d  be  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
fertilizer,  planting  rice. 

Maybe  it  was  some  sort  of  an 
accident,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Chinese  never  went  through 
an  industrial  revolution  until 
today. 

Brad  has  brought  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  essential  point.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  experience  the  industrial 
revolution  which  occurred  in 
Europe,  then  in  the  United 
States,  and,  later,  in  Japan.  First, 
what  leads  us  to  this  conclusion? 
If  our  conclusion  is  correct,  why 
didn’t  the  Chinese  develop  an 
industrialized  economy?  Brad? 
First  of  all,  they’re  still  depend¬ 
ing  on  mules  and  donkeys  to  do 
the  work,  and  they’re  living  in 
adobe  huts.  They’re  threshing 
and  grinding  hay  by  hand.  In 
the  West,  particularly  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  work  was 
being  done  by  electricity,  steam 
engines,  internal  combustion 
engines.  According  to  White 
few  of  these  things  were  present 
in  China  as  late  as  the  1940’s. 
He  pointed  out  also  that  trans¬ 
portation  was  as  it  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

There’s  a  picture  in  the  book 
showing  men  harnessed  to  a 
plow  like  animals. 

Another  thing,  there’s  no  men¬ 


Teacher: 

Annie: 


Reggie: 

James: 


Brad: 


Reggie: 

Dell: 

Teacher: 

Dell: 


tion  of  factory  workers  or  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  descriptions  of  city 
life.  Everyone  seems  to  be  a 
peddler,  or  beggar,  or  shop¬ 
keeper.  It  doesn’t  seem,  from 
the  readings,  that  anyone  ever 
went  to  school  except  the  upper 
class. 

What  does  education  have  to  do 
with  it,  Annie? 

How  can  a  man  who  can’t  read 
learn  to  operate  a  machine  or 
work  in  a  factory?  Education 
must  be  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  the  industrialization  of 
a  nation. 

Why  didn’t  they  have  schools? 
Who  had  time  to  go  to  school? 
Even  the  children  had  to  work 
in  the  helds  just  to  grow  enough 
food  to  stay  alive. 

Machines  gave  the  Western 
farmers  more  free  time  and, 
besides,  machines  were  more 
efficient ...  it  didn’t  pay  to  use 
children,  so  you  could  send  them 
to  school. 

But  here  we  have  laws  requiring 
that  parents  send  their  kids  to 
school.  Why  didn’t  the  Chinese 
government  do  that? 

Because,  there  are  advantages 
to  an  ignorant  population. 
What  do  you  mean  by 
“advantages”? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
ignorant  population  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  more  easily  by  the  upper 
class.  If  the  people  had  been 
educated  they  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  very  special  position 
of  the  ruling  class. 
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Curriculum  Guide  for  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program 


The  Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program  con¬ 
sists  of  fifteen  teaching  units  grouped 
under  three  headings;  Asian  Thought, 
Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life,  and  Tra¬ 
ditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Asian 
Studies  Inquiry  Program  is  its  flexibility. 
Each  unit  lends  itself  to  independent  study 

Asian  Thought 

Confucianism  and  Taoism 
Buddhism 
Chinese  Painting 
Chinese  Popular  Fiction 
Gandhi 

Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

East  Meets  West 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 
Life  in  Communist  China 
Modernization  In  Japan 
China  and  the  United  States 

Traditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 
Man  and  His  Environment  in  Asia 
Food  and  Survival  in  Asia 
Man  and  Woman  in  Asia 
Class  and  Caste  in  Village  India 
Cultural  Patterns  in  Asian  Life 


or  total  classroom  involvement.  The 
teacher  may  use  these  units  effectively  for 
either  purpose.  As  a  whole,  the  hfteen 
units  provide  material  for  a  social  studies, 
Asian  studies  or  humanities  class.  How¬ 
ever,  individual  units  will  prove  to  be 
highly  informative  and  useful  for  specific 
courses  as  suggested  in  the  chart  below. 


World  World  World  Humanities, 

English  History  Geography  Affairs  Fine  Arts 
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Asian  Thought 


The  five  units  which  make  up  Asian 
Thought  provide  the  students  with  an 
introduction  to  Asian  culture.  By  un¬ 
derstanding  Asian  art,  literature,  and  re¬ 
ligions,  and  their  underlying  principles, 
the  students  should  be  able  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  concepts  and  attitudes  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  other  booklets  of  the  Asian 
Studies  Inquiry  Program. 


Confucianism  and  Taoism 

I  Unit  Objectives 

This  unit  demonstrates  the  impact  of 
Confucian  and  Taoist  philosophies  on  the 
thought,  institutions,  and  culture  of  tra¬ 
ditional  China.  The  readings  also  offer  a 
criterion  by  which  present-day  social 
changes  effected  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  can  be  compared  and  evaluated. 

The  first  four  sections  of  readings  offer 
contrasting  Confucian  and  Taoist  senti¬ 
ments  towards  government,  human  con¬ 
duct,  war,  and  learning.  In  addition,  short 
stories  provide  concrete  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  philosophies 
were  expressed.  The  last  section  deals 
with  the  dynamic  role  played  by  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  Taoism  in  developing 
values  in  the  areas  of  painting  and  poetry. 

The  readings  will  demonstrate  to  the 
student  a  type  of  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  which  is  quite  alien  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  the  West  the  tendency  has  been  to 
polarize  thought  which  produces  either- 
or,  this-that,  good-evil,  right-wrong,  and 
with-me-against-me  conduct.  Though  phil¬ 
osophically  different,  neither  Confucianism 
nor  Taoism  became  jealously  exclusive  of 
one  another.  It  was  possible  for  the  Chinese 
individual  to  be  a  Confucian  and  a  Taoist 
at  the  same  time.  This  tendency  to  allow  for 
mutual  respect  has  produced  a  tolerant  atti¬ 
tude  towards  other  philosophies  and  reli¬ 
gions.  The  long  Western  history  of  religious 
persecutions  is  lacking  in  traditional 
China.  This  lack  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
influences  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism. 
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II  The  Readings 


On  Government:  One  Virtue  and  Leadership 
Two  The  Sparrow  and  the  Phoenix  Three  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor  and  Social  Stratification  Four  Gov¬ 
ern  the  State  with  Correctness  Five  Horses’  Hoofs 

Confucian  scholars  believed  that  the  best 
type  of  government  was  that  which  ruled 
by  example  rather  than  force.  If  the  ruler 
and  his  officials  would  rectify  their  ways 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  sages’ 
rules  of  propriety,  as  described  in  Virtue 
and  Leadership,  then  society  would  be 
virtuous. 

The  parable  of  The  Sparrow  and  the 
Phoenix  demonstrates  what  occurs  when  a 
leader  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Because  of  their  concern  for  proper 
conduct  between  men  within  society,  the 
Confucian  scholars  emphasized  that  soci¬ 
ety  should  be  structured  into  classes  and 
that  each  group  would  then  assume  a 
specihc  role.  The  Confucian  scholars  did 
not  believe  that  society  could  be  uniform 
and  its  members  equal.  They  believed  that 
human  beings  differed  in  intelligence,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  morality,  and  that  a  natural  hier¬ 
archy  existed  among  men.  The  physical 
work  was  to  be  assumed  by  farmers, 
artisans,  merchants,  and  others  who  were 
expected  to  produce  goods  and  render 
services.  The  function  of  scholars  was  to 
study,  acquire  virtue,  and  set  an  example 
for  others  to  follow.  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Stratification  demonstrates  the  highly 
utilitarian  but  undemocratic  social  strati- 
hcation  and  rigidity  that  became  associated 
with  Confucianism. 


The  Taoist  also  stressed  that  the  ruler 
should  govern  with  correctness  in  order 
for  harmony  to  prevail.  Both  philosophies 
seek  the  same  goal,  but,  as  indicated  in 
Govern  the  State  with  Correctness,  they  argue 
different  methods.  While  Confucianism 
stressed  proper  action  between  men, 
Taoism  emphasized  proper  thought  and 
action  of  the  individual.  This  difference 
is  clearly  indicated  in  Horses’  Hoofs  by 
Chuang-tzu,  who,  with  a  powerful  satir¬ 
ical  tone,  criticized  the  Confucian  em¬ 
phasis  on  learning,  while  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Taoist  belief  in  letting 
people  do  things  which  come  naturally  to 
them. 

Neither  philosophy  ever  proclaimed  to 
possess  absolute  truth,  and  thus,  each 
developed  a  sense  of  tolerance  toward  the 
other.  An  awareness  of  this  tolerant  atti¬ 
tude,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Chinese 
systems,  might  lead  the  student  to  recon¬ 
sider  some  of  his  attitudes  toward  views 
which  may  be  contrary  to  his. 

Questions 

1.  How  would  you  interpret  Confucius’ 
response  to  the  question  of  why  he  was 
not  in  government  service? 

2.  From  the  Confucian  point  of  view, 
how  is  “uprightness”  to  be  found  in 
fathers  and  sons  concealing  each 
others’  misconduct? 

3.  In  what  way  does  The  Sparrow  and  the 
Phoenix  demonstrate  Confucian  philos¬ 
ophy?  Why  do  you  think  a  parable 
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would  appeal  to  illiterate  masses  of 
people? 

4.  Confucianism  advocates  that  men 
with  outstanding  mental  abilities 
should  govern,  while  those  best  suited 
for  physical  labor  should  be  ruled. 
Should  society  be  governed  by  an 
elite  with  educational  functions?  Give 
reasons. 

5.  Hsun-tzu  argued  that  desires  are  in¬ 
nate  and  can  lead  to  disorder.  Does 
man  inherit  or  acquire  desires?  What 
difference  would  it  make  if  he  in¬ 
herited  or  acquired  them? 

6.  All  members  of  society  cannot  be 
scholars  and  rulers.  Confucian  schol¬ 
ars  accepted  this  premise  and  advo¬ 
cated  social  stratification.  If  you  do 
not  accept  the  Confucian  premise, 
how  would  you  establish  a  society? 

7.  The  Taoists  believe  that  the  ruler 
should  “govern  the  state  with  correct¬ 
ness.”  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
Confucian  demand  that  the  ruler 
“rectify”  his  rule? 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  Chuang-tzu  that 
education  merely  confuses  men’s 
minds  and  creates  doubt?  What 
would  some  consequences  be  in  your 
society  if  knowledge  were  abolished 
as  the  Taoists  wished? 

9.  While  the  goal  of  both  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  is  a  virtuous  society,  which 
philosophy  do  you  think  is  incompat¬ 
ible  with  democratic  principles?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 


On  Human  Conduct:  Six  Filial  Piety  Seven 
The  Meaning  of  Jen  Eight  To  Yield  Is  To  Be 
Preserved  Whole  Nine  The  Tale  of  Ch’ienniang 

A  basic  concept  associated  with  Con¬ 
fucianism  is  that  of  filial  piety.  Believing 
that  a  virtuous  society  can  be  achieved 
only  when  men  behave  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  propriety,  the  Confucian  scholars 
developed  the  idea  that  people  in  lesser 
roles  should  give  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  those  in  higher  positions.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  children  revere  their  par¬ 
ents,  when  parents  revere  the  scholar- 
officials,  and  when  the  scholar-officials 
revere  the  emperor,  who,  in  turn,  reveres 
his  own  parents,  harmony  is  possible 
among  men.  The  Confucian  system 
stresses  the  importance  of  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  one’s  elders,  for  they  possess 
the  knowledge  of  rules  of  propriety. 

The  essence  of  Confucian  virtue  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  concept  of  jen.  While  Con¬ 
fucius  does  not  dehne  jen,  its  meaning 
may  be  induced  from  examples  of  the 
behavior  of  those  who  possess  it.  The 
difficulty  of  embracing  jen  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  constant  effort  required  of  the 
Confucianist  to  observe  the  rules  of 
propriety. 

Unlike  the  Conf  ucianist,  the  Taoist  does 
not  strive  to  attain  an  ideal  character;  he 
does  not  restrict  himself  by  straining  to  do 
things  which  are  not  natural.  If  things  are 
done  naturally,  they  will  be  accomplished. 

The  Tale  of  Ch’ienniang  points  out  the 
importance  of  filial  piety  in  Chinese  cul- 
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ture.  The  story  also  suggests  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hlial  piety  may  frustrate  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  desires. 

This  section  provides  a  basis  for  a  mean¬ 
ingful  discussion  concerning  the  role  of 
youth  in  traditional  China  and  in  con¬ 
temporary  America. 

Questions 

1.  Can  individualism  be  served  within 
a  culture  which  stresses  filial  piety? 

2.  Describe  a  person  who  embraces  jen. 
Why  is  jen  incompatible  with  Taoism? 

3.  What  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 
the  teachings  of  Lao-tzu  and  those  of 
Christianity? 

4.  How  is  it  possible  to  “act  without  ac¬ 
tion”?  Are  the  Taoists  simply  playing 
on  words? 

On  Learning:  Ten  Education  Eleven  A  Pal¬ 
ace  Examination  Twelve  Abandon  Learning 
Thirteen  Do-Nothing  Say-Nothing 

Because  officials  were  expected  to  rule 
by  example,  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  education.  Education  reveals  the  Con- 
fucian  attitude  that  educating  oneself  is 
both  a  virtue  and  an  obligation  to  be 
pursued  throughout  life.  Ideally,  the  Con- 
fucianist  is  always  aware  of  how  little  he 
knows  and  is  continuously  striving  for 
improvement. 

Since  rules  of  propriety  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  virtuous  society,  Confucianism 


stresses  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
where  these  rules  were  recorded.  Those 
who  had  studied  these  texts  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  the  examinations  for 
public  office.  The  tale  from  The  Gay  Genius 
indicates  the  rigidity  associated  with  the 
examination  system.  It  also  illustrates  a 
signihcant  difference  between  the  Chinese 
and  Western  concepts  of  knowledge.  The 
answer  given  by  the  applicant  is  not  based 
on  actual  information.  In  this  sense,  by 
Western  standards,  he  has  committed  a 
cardinal  offense.  However,  the  examiner 
cannot  reprimand  the  clever  and  imagina¬ 
tive  applicant,  for  the  answer  provides  an 
application  of  the  rules  of  propriety. 

In  contrast,  the  Taoists  believed  that 
by  practicing  “wu-wei”  (do-nothing  say- 
nothing)  and  by  abolishing  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil,  man  would  be 
maintaining  things  in  their  natural  state 
and  thus  be  at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world.  The  humorous  tale  by  Chuang-tzu 
supports  the  Taoist  position  against  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  “Do-Nothing 
Say-Nothing”  possessed  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Tao  (“Way  of  Nature”);  while 
“Knowledge”  continues  to  search  for  the 
answer. 

Questions 

1.  Evaluate  the  Master’s  criteria  for 
selecting  those  whom  he  will  or  will 
not  teach.  What  implications  would 
such  criteria  have  for  our  own  educa¬ 
tional  system? 
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2.  Do  you  consider  the  study  of  the  past 
a  criterion  of  knowledge?  In  what  way 
would  the  functioning  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  be  affected  if  rules  of  pro¬ 
priety  were  the  sole  criterion  for  our 
public  officials? 

3.  What  democratic  principle  concerning 
the  law  do  you  hnd  in  the  story  of 
Su  Tungpo? 

4.  Can  a  society  exist  if  knowledge  is  not 
advocated  and  learning  not  rewarded? 

5.  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  speaks  does 
not  know,  and  he  who  says  nothing 
really  knows?  Give  evidence. 

On  War:  Fourteen  Soldiering  Is  Our  Lot 
Fifteen  The  Strong  and  the  Great  Are  Inferior 

Confucian  scholars  abhored  war  and  the 
use  of  violence.  Convinced  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  conflict  contribute  nothing  posi¬ 
tive  to  society,  they  placed  the  warrior  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 

Soldiering  Is  Our  Lot,  a  story  by  the  Con¬ 
fucian  scholar  Tu  Fu,  beautifully  reflects 
the  sentiments  held  by  the  scholars  toward 
war.  Confucianists  always  related  the 
havoc  of  war  to  the  heavy  burden  it  places 
on  farmers  and  families. 

The  Taoists,  likewise,  attacked  the  con¬ 
cept  of  aggression.  A  constant  theme 
associated  with  Lao-tzu  is  the  ultimate 
superiority  of  weakness  over  strength. 

Both  Confucianists  and  Taoists  opposed 
the  use  of  force  and  military  conquest. 
However,  the  history  of  China  relates  how 


powerful  Chinese  armies  moved  across 
and  conquered  Central  and  Southeast 
Asia.  In  traditional  China,  as  in  Western 
democracies,  there  exists  the  dichotomy 
between  theory  and  practice,  and  similarly 
between  ideal  and  reality.  However, 
whereas  Western  literature  and  history 
have  glorified  youth  and  military  leaders, 
the  same  is  not  true  in  traditional  China. 
There,  only  the  scholar  was  praised. 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Tu  Fu  exaggerates 
his  point  in  the  poems  “The  Song  of 
the  War  Chariots”  and  “Frontier 
Duties”? 

2.  Give  evidence  in  support  or  rejection 
of  the  Taoist  theme  of  weakness  being 
superior  to  strength. 

3.  Is  it  true  that  “there  is  no  greater 
disaster  than  greed”? 

Confucian  and  Taoist  Impacts  on  the  Arts: 
Sixteen  Confucian  Elements  in  Painting  Seven¬ 
teen  Taoist  Attitudes  in  Painting  and  Poetry 

Confucianism,  as  a  secular  philosophy, 
focuses  on  man’s-  social  behavior;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  expression  of  in¬ 
dividual  creativity.  Confucian  art  lacks 
spontaneity,  but  its  dignified  subjects 
serve  to  reinforce  Confucian  ideals. 

Taoism,  as  a  system  of  mystical  thought, 
turns  its  attention  to  man’s  relation  to 
nature.  Devoid  of  any  rigid  dogma. 
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Taoism  allows  a  framework  in  which  the 
individual’s  intellect  is  free  to  wander. 
This  freedom  plus  the  mystical  associa¬ 
tion  with  nature  encourages  artistic 
expression. 

Taoism  considers  the  Tao  to  have 
permanence.  Man  and  his  social  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  all 
things  are  impermanent.  This  awareness 
of  the  limitations  of  time  and  the  im¬ 
permanence  of  all  things  became  major 
themes  in  poetic  and  artistic  expression. 

This  section  offers  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  contrast  Chinese  and  Western 
values.  Western  man  has  looked  upon 
nature  as  a  hostile  force  which  must  be 
conquered,  or  at  least  harnessed,  in  the 
interest  of  man.  In  addition.  Western 
thought  has  considered  man  to  be  the 
center  of  all  things,  and  this  egocentric- 
ity  is  reflected  in  Western  poetry  and 
art.  Because  of  the  influence  of  Taoism, 
the  Chinese  have  looked  upon  nature 
quite  differently.  Nature  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  but  it  is  permanent.  Man,  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  things,  is  no  more 
important  than  a  blade  of  grass.  Rather 
than  seek  to  master  nature,  the  Chinese 
have  sought  to  help  man  reach  harmony 
with  nature. 

Questions 

1.  What  relationship  can  you  draw  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  attitude  toward 
nature  and  the  development  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  Western  countries? 


2.  In  most  Taoistic  landscape  paintings 
the  individual  is  very  difhcult  to  locate. 
Why  do  you  think  the  artists  portray 
man  as  insignificant? 

3.  A  major  theme  among  Western  art¬ 
ists  has  been  flowers  and  fruits  on  a 
table.  Why  wouldn’t  a  Chinese  artist 
portray  the  same  scene? 

4.  What  do  you  think  Chuang-tzu  meant 
by  his  little  tale  of  dreaming  he  was  a 
butterfly? 

5.  Describe  the  difference  between  Con- 
fucian  and  Taoistic  art.  Explain  the 
reasons  for  this  difference. 
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Related  Activities 


III  Conclusions 

1.  Confucianism  taught  that  government 
by  example  is  superior  to  government 
by  force.  Government  by  example  thus 
becomes  government  by  men.  Upon 
what  principles  is  American  govern¬ 
ment  based?  Which  would  you  prefer? 
Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

2.  Confucianism  has  been  classihed  as  a 
secular  rather  than  religious  philos¬ 
ophy.  What  evidence  can  you  give  to 
support  this  statement? 

3.  Taoism  stressed  the  principle  that  man 
should  neither  become  involved  in 
social  and  political  affairs  nor  acquire 
knowledge  of  social  orientation.  How 
practical  is  this  antisocial  system  of 
thought?  What  is  the  value  of  Taoism? 

4.  If  you  were  a  Taoist,  with  what  Con- 
fucian  concepts  would  you  hnd  your¬ 
self  in  disagreement? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  principles 
of  Taoism  are  mainly  applied  to  the 
arts?  Do  the  principles  of  Confucian¬ 
ism  lend  themselves  to  the  arts  as 
easily?  Explain. 


IV 

1.  Assign  students  to  explore  American 
attitudes  toward  government,  human 
conduct,  learning,  war,  and  art.  Plan 
for  a  panel  discussion  on  these  topics 
with  students  assigned  to  represent  the 
Confucian,  Taoist,  and  American 
points  of  view. 

2.  In  preparation  for  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  have  students  do  research  on 
changes  which  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  are  attempting  to  bring  about  in 
China: 

a.  What  social  and  political  parallels 
can  be  drawn  between  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  Chinese  Communism  and 
Confucianism? 

b.  Do  you  think  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nism  has  been  able  to  replace  Con¬ 
fucianism  as  a  secular  philosophy? 
Explain. 

3.  Assign  some  students  to  read  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry  which  describes  nature. 
Have  others  read  Chinese  poets  such 
as  Tu  Fu,  Li  Po,  and  Po  Chu-i.  Have  a 
panel  discussion  contrasting  Chinese 
and  American  attitudes  toward  nature. 

4.  Bring  in  pictures  of  Chinese  and 
Western  landscapes.  Lead  a  discussion 
exploring  the  difference  between  what 
Chinese  and  Western  artists  attempt 
to  convey  through  their  art. 
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Buddhism 


I  Unit  Objectives 


The  unit  examines  Buddhism  as  a  source 
of  values  in  Asian  societies  and  helps 
students  understand  basic  Buddhist  be¬ 
liefs.  The  readings  provide  a  basis  for 
students  to  formulate  concrete  ideas  about 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  religion  — 
Theravada  and  Mahayana  — and  about  the 
Zen  sect  of  Japan.  Several  of  the  articles 
are  elaborations  of  Buddha’s  teachings; 
others  stress  the  impact  of  Buddhism  on 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  today. 

The  questions  raised  by  Buddha  have 
been  raised  by  philosophers  and  men  of 
religion  throughout  human  history.  How¬ 
ever,  answers  vary  according  to  cultures, 
traditions,  and  sects.  With  this  in  mind, 
students  should  understand  that  the  views 
of  a  particular  Buddhist  in  a  particular 
locality  are  not  identical  to  the  views  of 
Buddhists  throughout  Asia. 

For  the  sake  of  order  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  teacher,  some  basic 
Buddhist  beliefs  — drawn  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  teachings  of  educated  laymen 
and  monks  — are  listed  below.  Although 
most  of  the  readings  elaborate  on  these 
teachings,  a  few  also  deal  with  folk  be¬ 
liefs  and  twentieth-century  politics,  because 
these  are  important  themes  in  contem¬ 
porary  Buddhism. 

Some  Common  Buddhist  Beliefs: 

1 .  The  world  is  a  place  of  change,  and 
the  essential  condition  of  life  is 
suffering. 

2.  The  root  cause  of  suffering  is  igno¬ 
rance  about  the  truth  of  man  and  his 


existence.  Desire  of  and  attachment  to 
the  transitory  things  of  the  world  are 
expressions  of  ignorance  and  ego- 
centricity. 

3.  Karma,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
explains  certain  differences  in  indi¬ 
vidual  beings.  The  law  of  karma  gov¬ 
erns  the  life  and  destiny  of  man,  but 
it  is  not  something  apart  from  his 
life.  By  his  thoughts  and  deeds  man 
determines  his  own  karma  and  the 
conditions  of  his  rebirth  into  this 
world  of  change  and  suffering. 

4.  Each  man  possesses  a  “Buddha  nature” 
(the  possibility  for  knowing  and  living 
truth). 

5.  Nirvana,  a  Sanskrit  term  meaning 
“blown  out,”  is  the  condition  in  which 
desire  and  attachments  no  longer 
exist.  The  individual  has  realized  his 
Buddha  nature;  he  has  attained  wis¬ 
dom  and  peace.  “Enlightenment”  is 
perhaps  an  adequate  definition  for 
nirvana  in  Theravada  and  Zen.  How¬ 
ever,  in  some  forms  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism  nirvana  is  tantamount  to 
religious  salvation. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Theravada  with  the 

Mahayana: 

1 .  Buddhism  is  divided  into  two  principal 
schools.  Theravada,  the  elder  of  the 
two  schools,  flourishes  in  South  Asia 
and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  closest 
to  the  teachings  of  Cautama  Buddha. 
Mahayana  Buddhism  developed  where 
it  is  now  most  commonly  found,  in 
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II  The  Readings 


North  Asia:  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea. 

2.  The  ideals  of  the  two  schools  are 
different.  The  Theravada  ideal  is  the 
arhat,  referred  to  in  the  readings  as 
the  “private  Buddha.”  The  arhat  seeks 
nirvana  for  himself.  While  his  self- 
realization,  his  transformed  being, 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  others, 
nirvana  remains  a  deeply  personal 
goal.  The  ideal  of  the  Mahayana  is 
the  Bodhisattva.  The  Bodhisattva  is  a 
savior  who  refuses  to  enter  nirvana. 
Instead,  he  directs  the  efforts  of  suf¬ 
fering  mankind  toward  the  ultimate 
goal. 


One  “Happiness  is  my  Duty” 

As  a  source  of  values  Buddhism  shares 
with  other  religions  and  ideologies  a 
place  of  central  importance  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  Theravada  Buddhism, 
the  form  of  Buddhism  which  developed  in 
South  Asia,  has  been  termed  a  psychology, 
an  ethic,  and  a  religion.  In  this  reading 
Buddhism  is  described  as  a  way  of  life. 
Phra  Ratanavedi  is  a  monk  of  the  Thera¬ 
vada  school  and  a  resident  of  Thailand. 
He  discusses  the  essence  of  Theravada 
teachings,  the  brotherhood  of  monks, 
and  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  the  lives  of  the  laity  today. 

Questions 

1.  Phra  Ratanavedi  says  that  Buddhism  is 
not  a  religion.  If  Buddhism  is  not  a 
religion,  what  is  it? 

2.  Why  did  Buddha  never  discuss  the 
creation  of  the  world? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fable  about 
the  blind  men  and  the  elephant? 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  Buddhist  view  of 
the  world,  as  presented  by  Phra 
Ratanavedi,  to  be  realistic  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century?  Give  reasons  in 
support  of  your  answer. 

Two  Life  of  Buddha 

This  traditional  account  of  the  life  of 
Buddha  combines  the  authentic  and  the 
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legendary.  The  earliest  biography  of 
Buddha  was  not  written  until  two  centuries 
after  his  death.  Although  his  followers 
undoubtedly  embellished  his  life  with 
myth  and  mystery,  most  scholars  agree 
that  the  central  events  of  the  story  are 
probably  true. 

Questions 

1.  Explain  the  differentiation  Buddha 
makes  between  “the  life  of  struggle” 
and  “the  way  of  peace.” 

Three  The  Four  Noble  Truths 

The  Four  Noble  Truths,  the  Noble  Eight¬ 
fold  Path,  and  the  Middle  Way  are  three 
sets  of  concepts  which  make  up  the  quin¬ 
tessence  of  Buddha’s  thought.  They  also 
constitute  the  ethical  and  psychological 
roots  of  Buddhist  belief  and  practice  to¬ 
day.  The  Four  Noble  Truths  is  Buddha’s 
diagnosis  of  the  problem  of  human  ex¬ 
istence;  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path.  He  refers  to  the 
Noble  Eightfold  Path  as  the  Middle  Way  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  alternative  to  a  life  of  attach¬ 
ment  and  bondage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  path  of  extreme  asceticism  on  the  other. 

Questions 

1.  It  is  often  said  that  Buddhism  is  a 
religion  of  pessimism.  Do  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  this  view? 


2.  According  to  Buddha,  what  are  the 
two  ends  which  man  should  avoid  in 
his  search  for  truth?  Why  should  man 
avoid  these  ends? 

3.  Why  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  called 
the  Middle  Way? 

Four  Mahayana  and  Theravada 

The  three  brief  selections  which  consti¬ 
tute  this  reading  point  to  important  doc¬ 
trinal  differences  between  the  Theravada 
and  Mahayana  branches  of  Buddhism. 
The  most  important  distinction  is  the 
presence  of  the  Bodhisattva  (savior)  ideal 
in  Mahayana,  which  is  not  found  in 
Theravada.  Self-reliance  is  the  basic 
principle  in  Theravada,  and  dependence 
upon  saints  or  saviors  is  shunned.  En¬ 
lightened  individuals  may  serve  as  models, 
but  ultimately  each  man  must  be  his  own 
savior.  The  authenticity  of  “The  Last 
Instructions  of  the  Buddha”  is  question¬ 
able,  for  these  reflect  too  closely  argu¬ 
ments  and  expressions  used  by  Thera- 
vadins  to  discredit  Mahayana  beliefs. 
However,  this  doubt  in  no  way  diminishes 
their  interest  because  they  illustrate  the 
Theravadin  position. 

Questions 

1.  Is  the  Theravadin  selhsh  in  wanting 
to  gain  nirvana  for  himself?  Is  the 
Mahayana  ideal  higher  than  the  Ther¬ 
avada  ideal?  Give  reasons. 
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2.  Theravadins  have  used  Buddha’s  “last 
instructions”  to  support  their  position 
that  enlightenment  is  an  individual 
concern.  Do  the  “last  instructions”  ac¬ 
tually  support  Theravada? 

Five  Buddhists  in  Saigon 

This  selection  sheds  some  light  on  the  role 
of  Buddhism  in  a  particular  society.  The 
engaged  Buddhism  of  Vietnam  is  a  para¬ 
dox  to  many  Americans  who  associate 
Buddhism  with  monks,  monasteries,  and 
withdrawal  from  society.  Dr.  Morgan 
points  out  that  health,  education,  and 
welfare  have  become  concerns  of 
Buddhists  in  Vietnam,  and  that  Viet¬ 
namese  believe  social  involvement  to  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the 
compassionate  Buddha. 

Questions 

1.  How  do  the  Buddhist  monks  explain 
self-burning?  How  do  they  distinguish 
self-burning  from  suicide?  Do  you 
think  that  this  distinction  is  valid? 
Explain. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  that 
French  colonialism  and  the  Vietnam 
War  have  had  on  Buddhism  in 
Vietnam? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
become  involved  in  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  people  without  becoming 
involved  in  politics?  Explain. 


4.  How  does  the  Buddhism  of  Vietnam 
differ  from  Buddhism  in  Thailand? 

Six  An  Introduction  to  Zen 

This  reading  provides  information  on  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  an  important 
intuitive  school  of  the  Mahayana  branch 
of  Buddhism.  Having  originated  in  China, 
Zen  has  thrived  in  Japan  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  The  meaning  of  the  word  “Zen”  is 
meditation  (in  Sanskrit,  dhyana),  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  school.  Perhaps  the 
most  salient  feature  of  Zen  is  the  en¬ 
lightenment  experience.  Central  to  it  is  the 
immediacy  of  understanding  and  truth. 
Enlightenment  (satori)  is  sudden,  and  it 
comes  through  experience;  it  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  intellect  alone. 

Questions 

1 .  What  part  does  logical  thought  play  in 
the  achievement  of  satori} 

Seven  Life  in  a  Zen  Monastery 

Many  Western  interpreters  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  impression  that  Buddhism  is  a 
pessimistic  and  life-negating  religion. 
Flowing  from  this  misconception  is  a 
series  of  vague  images  having  to  do  with 
monks  and  monasteries.  All  too  often 
monks  are  seen  as  introspective  men  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  life’s  prob- 
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lems,  and  the  monastery  is  depicted  as  a 
retreat  for  escapists.  Although  it  is  true 
that  examples  can  be  drawn  from  history 
and  literature  to  support  such  a  view,  the 
more  important  tradition  has  empha¬ 
sized  life  as  an  opportunity  to  attain 
wisdom,  enlightenment,  and  salvation. 
In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  the  aim  of 
Zen  is  to  effect  a  radical  transformation 
of  the  personality  and  to  return  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  larger  community,  with  a 
new  perspective. 

Questions 

1 .  How  would  you  characterize  life  in  a 
Zen  monastery? 

2.  How  are  discipline,  hard  work,  and 
meditation  important  to  Buddhist 
monks? 

Eight  The  Satori  oj  Mrs.  L.  T.  S. 

This  selection  illustrates  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  break  away  from  established 
modes  of  thought  and  from  old  behavior 
patterns.  Mrs.  L.  T.  S.,  an  American  artist, 
discusses  the  states  of  mind  and  events 
which  resulted  in  her  becoming  a  Zen 
student  in  Japan  and  later  in  Pendle  Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 

Zen  stresses  the  unity  of  mind  and  hody, 
thought,  and  action.  Its  methods  are 
based  upon  the  understanding  that 
reality  transcends  language  and  logic. 
Reason,  a  practical  tool,  necessarily  focuses 


upon  the  particulars  of  existence.  It  al¬ 
lows  man  to  chop  reality  analytically  into 
bits  and  pieces,  to  stop  the  action,  and  to 
attain  a  still  picture  of  what  is  about  him. 
However,  reason  and  its  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion  do  not  permit  man  to  move  beyond 
his  egocentric  world  — to  view  the  parts, 
the  sum,  and  the  totality  (including  the  “I”) 
from  a  position  of  unity. 

According  to  the  Buddhist  view,  as  set 
forth  in  The  Four  Noble  Truths,  the  world 
is  a  place  of  change  and  suffering.  Suf¬ 
fering  is  the  result  of  man’s  incapacity 
to  see  all  of  existence  as  a  unity  and  to  re¬ 
gard  this  unity  as  the  essence  of  all  things 
and  events.  Specihcally,  man  is  alienated 
from  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Zen  master  employs  various 
methods  to  free  his  student  from  the  con¬ 
stricting  powers  of  discursive  reasoning, 
to  help  him  achieve  enlightenment.  Sev¬ 
eral  methods  are  mentioned  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  including  the  use  of  the  koan.  The  koan 
is  a  Zen  “problem”  posed  by  the  master. 
Because  the  koan  is  logical  paradox,  it 
helps  free  the  mind  from  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  reason. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  Mrs.  L.  T.  S.  refer  to  her 
roles  as  sculptor,  wife,  mother,  drunk, 
and  member  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  as  “pre-training”  for  Zen? 

2.  What  did  the  roshi  mean  when  he  said, 
“Now  you  understand  that  seeing  Mu 
is  seeing  God”? 
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Nine  Zen  Stories 

The  stories  included  in  this  reading  con¬ 
vey  important  Zen  truths.  A  few  describe 
enlightenment;  others  tell  of  personal 
frustrations,  and  how  enlightenment  came 
to  individuals  in  particular  circumstances. 
Some  stories  are  humorous,  but  all  point 
to  the  immediacy  of  truth.  The  “points” 
raised  in  these  stories  are  usually  implied 
rather  than  baldly  stated.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  Zen  belief  that  the  truth  of  ex¬ 
istence  cannot  be  communicated  by  words 
alone.  However,  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
anecdotes  can  help  bring  one  to  the  brink 
of  truth,  where  satori  becomes  a  possibility. 

Questions 

1 .  Ask  students  how  they  understand  the 
last  statement  of  each  story. 

Ten  Haiku 

The  immediate  perception  of  truth  is  one 
of  the  chief  goals  and  characteristics  of  the 
haiku  poem.  It  is  brief,  only  seventeen 
syllables  in  length,  and  its  message  is  con¬ 
veyed  almost  instantaneously.  The  nature 
of  Zen  enlightenment  — a  sudden  flash  of 
intuition  — is,  in  a  sense,  paralleled  by 
the  suggestive  “endings”  of  many  haiku. 
Among  the  themes  to  be  found  in  haiku 
are  the  Buddhist  doctrines  of  change  and 
permanence,  and  the  interrelations  of  all 
living  things. 


Questions 

1.  Can  you  hnd  any  link  between  haiku 
and  Zen? 

2.  What  Buddhist  values  or  beliefs  are 
found  in  the  poems? 

Eleven  “Me  and  Mine” 

This  reading  complements  and  reinforces 
most  of  the  previous  readings,  which  deal 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  subject  of 
attachment.  Attachments  are  things  or 
ideas  to  which  people  cling  for  under¬ 
standing  and  security.  However,  according 
to  the  Buddhist  view,  the  world  is  in  flux. 
Relativity,  contingency,  and  insecurity  are 
the  basic  characteristics  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  The  things  of  the  world  decay,  and 
ideas  become  obsolete.  Happiness  comes 
only  with  knowledge  of  the  relativity  of 
self  and  world.  Misery  is  rooted  in  dualistic 
thinking— the  separation  of  self  from 
others,  self  from  environment  and  self 
from  world.  Egocentricity  is  the  breeding 
ground  of  passions  and  desires,  the  ties 
that  bind. 

Questions 

1.  Explain  the  attitude  of  the  children 
toward  their  sand  castles  when  it  was 
time  for  them  to  go  home. 

2.  Wei-kuan  was  asked  by  the  monk,  “Well 
really,  what  sort  of  thing  are  you?” 
Wei-kuan  replied,  “No  sort  of  thing.” 
What  did  Wei-kuan  mean  by  this? 
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Related  Activities 


III  Conclusions 

1.  How  do  Buddha’s  Four  Noble  Truths 
apply  to  Theravada,  Mahayana,  and 
Zen  Buddhism? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
“private  Buddha”  and  3.  Bodhisattva} 

3.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  essence 
of  Buddha’s  teachings? 

4.  Is  the  message  of  Buddhism  applicable 
to  current  problems  in  Europe  and 
America?  Support  your  answer  with 
specific  examples  of  Buddhist 
teachings. 

5.  Is  the  Buddhist  view  of  the  world 
realistic  in  the  mid-twentieth  century? 
Explain. 


IV 

1.  A  group  of  students  might  prepare 
reports  on  the  influences  of  Buddhism 
on  various  art  forms  in  South  and  East 
Asian  countries. 

2.  Have  students  write  a  brief  essay  on: 
Is  the  message  of  Buddhism  appro¬ 
priate  for  Americans?  Support  your 
answer  with  specihc  Buddhist  teach¬ 
ings  or  belief  s. 
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Chinese  Painting 


I  Unit  Objectives 

The  teacher  approaching  the  study  of 
Chinese  art  is  faced  with  tracing  and 
accounting  for  the  signihcant  develop¬ 
ments  of  over  two  thousand  years  of 
continuous  evolution  in  painting  and 
calligraphy.  However,  the  objective  of  this 
unit  is  not  to  present  a  detailed  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  history  of  Chinese  art, 
but  with  the  help  of  readings  and  pictures 
to  examine  philosophies,  styles,  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  reappear  with  startling  con¬ 
sistency  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
Chinese  art. 

The  unit  is  divided  into  three  sections 
designed  to  (1)  alert  the  student  to  parallel 
developments  and  cultural  differences  in 
Chinese  and  Western  painting  and  thereby 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  respective  societies 
reflected  through  the  comparison,  (2)  dis¬ 
cover  the  philosophical  and  cultural  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  the  artist,  and  (3) 
emphasize  the  unique  and  interesting 
characteristics,  techniques,  and  materials 
of  Chinese  painting,  noting  particularly 
the  relationship  between  painting  and 
calligraphy. 


II  The  Readings 

East  and  West:  Contrasts  and  Parallels:  One 
Ling  to  A.D. 

In  The  Temptation  of  the  West  Andre 
Malraux  places  in  juxtaposition  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  young  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
A.D.,  and  those  of  a  young  Chinese,  Mr. 
Ling,  A.D.’s  friend.  As  they  travel  through 
each  other’s  world  — A.D.  in  China  and 
Ling  in  Europe  — they  exchange  a  series  of 
letters  which  serve  as  a  device  for  Mal- 
raux’s  comparison  of  tastes,  attitudes,  and 
ideas  from  East  and  West. 

This  reading  has  been  chosen  for  two 
reasons;  (1)  to  help  the  student  realize  that 
any  culture  seems  strange  to  one  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  it,  and  (2)  to  show  the 
student  why  Chinese  art  differs  or  seems 
to  differ  greatly  from  Western  art  to  which 
his  eyes  are  accustomed.  He  will  quickly 
see  that  Chinese  and  Europeans  view 
nature  in  very  different  ways.  Chinese 
painting  offers  more  than  just  a  visual 
image;  it  offers  a  generalized  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  statement  helping  us 
understand  how  the  Chinese  viewed  the 
world. 


Questions 

1.  Ling  suggests  that  historical  forces  af¬ 
fect  our  view  of  nature  and  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  art.  Which  historical  forces 
or  ideas  have  most  dominated  our  way 
of  life? 
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Two  China  Anticipates  Modern  Europe  Three 
They  All  Look  Alike  to  Me 

European  and  Chinese  painters  have  been 
brought  together  in  these  readings  not  to 
show  the  influence  of  one  upon  the  other, 
but  to  emphasize  that  in  spite  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  between  American  and  Chinese  cul¬ 
tures,  there  is  much  that  we  share  with  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Artists  in  different  cultures  will  often 
react  in  similar  ways  to  certain  phenomena 
common  to  all:  foreign  oppression,  the 
horrors  of  war,  a  sudden  flowering  of 
intellectual  freedom,  the  appearance  of  a 
new  philosophy,  or  times  of  great  artistic 
productivity.  That  a  particular  style  or 
technique  appears  earlier  in  China  or 
Europe  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  higher 
degree  of  development,  only  that  the  two 
cultures  or  the  two  individuals  were  subject 
to  similar  historical  forces  at  different  times. 

Questions 

1.  Explain  what  a  Chinese  artist  is  seek¬ 
ing  when  he  tries  to  permeate  his 
paintings  with  “spirit  harmony.” 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  any  one  artist  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  reading  has  been  more 
successf  ul  than  the  others  in  achieving 
the  “spirit  harmony”  of  his  subject? 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  two  painters,  one 
Chinese  and  one  Erench,  separated  in 
time  by  hundreds  of  years,  would  paint 
in  such  similar  manner? 


The  Way  of  Painting:  Four  On  Tao  and  the 
Tao 

The  purpose  of  painting  and  the  role  of 
the  painter  in  Chinese  society  were  origi¬ 
nally  established  by  the  ancients,  centuries 
ago,  as  important  elements  of  religious 
ritual  and  sacred  traditions.  In  painting  a 
bird,  an  old  tree,  or  a  landscape,  the  artist 
was  communing  with  nature  and  thereby 
developing  his  ability  to  express  the  tao  or 
Chinese  “way”  of  painting  and  of  life. 
Through  long  years  of  learning  thousands 
of  characters,  memorizing  the  classics, 
practicing  calligraphy,  and  disciplining  his 
brush,  the  scholar-painter  was  seeking  the 
tao.  Hence,  the  scholar  looked  to  the 
ancients,  the  great  masters  of  earlier 
periods,  for  clues  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Tao  — harmony,  order,  and  law  in  the 
universe. 

Questions 

1.  Define  the  Chinese  concept  of  a  tao, 
a  Chinese  “way.”  How  does  this  relate 
to  the  Tao,  or  the  Way? 

2.  How  did  the  concept  of  following  the 
Chinese  Tao  affect  painting? 

3.  Describe  the  training  process  of  a 
Chinese  scholar-painter.  How  does  this 
process  compare  to  the  way  painters 
have  been  and  are  now  being  trained 
in  the  West? 
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Five  The  Painter  Views  Nature  Six  Comments 
on  Landscape 

During  the  period  beginning  with  the  Han 
dynasty  (206  b.c.-a.d.  221)  and  ending 
with  the  T’ang  dynasty  (618-906),  the 
human  hgure  occupied  the  dominant 
position  in  Chinese  painting,  reflecting 
the  Confucian  concern  for  the  human  and 
mundane  world.  Confucius  believed  that 
society  would  be  saved  from  cruelty,  vio¬ 
lence,  corruption,  and  destruction  if  men 
embraced  Confucian  ideals  — humanity, 
benevolence,  and  perfect  virtue.  These 
ideals  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
helped  the  Confucian  scholar  seek  the 
Way,  Tao,  or  harmony,  law,  and  order 
in  the  universe. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  the  rise  of  Taoist  influence 
among  scholar-officials.  The  Taoist  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  understanding  that  human 
perfection  comes  when  man,  nature,  and 
heaven  are  in  complete  harmony.  The 
trend  toward  Taoism  was  accompanied 
by  a  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  man  and 
the  human  figure  towards  nature  and 
landscapes.  Chinese  landscape  was  not 
directly  reproduced  from  life,  but  care¬ 
fully  recreated  and  executed  according 
to  rules  in  order  to  achieve  a  sensation 
of  universal  harmony  and  order  which  the 
Taoist  sought  in  nature  and  the  Confucian 
sought  in  men.  The  change  in  emphasis 
was  completed  by  the  eleventh  century  and 
was  not  reversed  until  the  Communist 
period,  which  began  in  1949. 


Questions 

1.  Describe  the  Chinese  view  of  nature, 
noting  parallels  and  contrasts  with 
Western  (European)  views. 

2.  Discuss  Kuo  Hsi’s  comments  on  the 
proper  methods  for  painting  land¬ 
scapes,  flowers,  and  bamboo;  refer  to 
actual  paintings  to  show  how  these 
rules  are  translated  into  practice. 

3.  Using  pictures  in  the  unit  for  ex¬ 
amples,  identify  the  conventions  of 
Chinese  painting,  particularly  those 
noted  by  Kuo  Hsi. 

The  Language  of  Painting:  Seven  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Painting  Eight  The  Artist’s  Choice  of 
Materials. 

The  Chinese  painters  aimed  to  capture 
with  deft,  swift  brushstrokes  on  silk  or 
paper  the  spirit  (ch’i)  as  well  as  the  form  of 
their  subjects. 

Li  Ch’ai’s  admonition  that  “you  must 
learn  first  to  observe  the  rules  faithfully; 
afterwards  modify  them  according  to  your 
intelligence  and  capacity”  is  a  key  to  un¬ 
derstanding  Chinese  painting  and  the 
artist’s  techniques.  In  striving  for  harmony 
and  the  expression  of  the  ultimate,  the 
Tao,  Chinese  painters  formulated  in¬ 
numerable  rules  which,  though  seemingly 
exhaustive  and  restrictive,  were  actually 
flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
stant  changes  of  life  and  nature.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  classifying  the  techniques  of  paint- 
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ing  into  a  set  of  rules,  the  search  for 
order  and  harmony  led  also  to  the  classi- 
hcation  of  subjects.  Thus  evolved  the  four 
principal  classes  of  subject  matter  covered 
in  the  Mustard  Seed  Garden  Manual  of 
Painting:  Landscape,  Man  and  Things, 
Birds  and  Flowers,  Grasses  and  Insects. 

Questions 

1.  To  what  extent  could  the  Chinese 
painter  be  innovative?  Describe  the 
way  a  Chinese  critic  might  view  a 
newly  emerging  style  in  painting,  not¬ 
ing  the  criteria  that  he  would  apply. 

2.  What  personal  virtues  were  cultivated 
by  Chinese  painters?  Compare  the 
lives  and  personalities  of  Chinese  and 
Western  painters. 

Instruments  and  Techniques  of  Painting: 
Nine  The  Four  Treasures  Ten  Chinese  Callig¬ 
raphy 

Two  distinctive  and  unique  features  of 
Chinese  painting  apt  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  Westerner  are  the  inscriptions  and 
the  red  seals  scattered  over  the  painted 
surface.  Before  the  Yuan  period  (1279- 
1368)  inscriptions  were  seldom  placed  on 
paintings;  however,  the  painters  of  the 
Yuan  dynasty  often  wrote  dedications, 
poetic  explanations  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  poems  directly  on  the  painting.  In 
time  this  practice  developed  into  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  the  owner  of  the 


painting,  or  perhaps  even  an  admiring 
viewer,  would  add  his  comments. 

The  use  of  a  name-seal  is  an  ancient 
tradition  in  China  and,  like  the  callig¬ 
raphy,  the  seals  acquired  aesthetic  value 
in  themselves.  They  fall  into  two  cate¬ 
gories:  those  of  the  painter  and  those  of 
the  collectors  who  have  owned  the  picture 
and  stamped  their  seal  on  it  as  proof  of 
ownership. 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  the  Chinese  paint  on  hand- 
scrolls  or  hanging  scrolls  rather  than 
on  the  flat,  rectangular  format  of  the 
Western  canvas?  What  new  dimension 
is  provided  by  the  scroll? 

2.  Account  for  the  difference  between 
the  manners  of  displaying  Chinese 
and  Western  art. 

3.  Discuss  Chinese  writing  and  callig¬ 
raphy  as  an  art  form. 
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Ill  Conclusions 

1 .  Develop  a  general  statement  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  objectives  of  Chinese  paint¬ 
ing. 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  landscape 
painting  in  traditional  Chinese  society? 

3.  Describe  the  choice  and  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter  of  Chinese  painting. 
Why  are  similar  themes  repeated 
throughout  centuries  of  painting? 

4.  What  is  the  Tao  and  how  is  it  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  painting? 

5.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  paint¬ 
ing  and  calligraphy.  Using  Chinese 
paintings  available  to  you,  point  out 
and  describe  aesthetic  and  cultural 
similarities  between  the  two  arts. 

6.  Compare  the  role  of  the  artist  and  art 
in  China  and  the  West.  Make  a  similar 
comparison  of  art  forms,  subject 
matter,  techniques,  and  materials. 


IV  Related  Activities 

Using  examples  from  the  Mustard  Seed 
Garden  Manual  of  Painting,  have  students 
experiment  with  painting  in  the  Chinese 
manner.  Calligraphy  and  painting  brushes, 
ink  stones,  ink  (in  stick  form  or  bottled), 
and  rice  paper  are  available  in  most 
art  supply  stores  or  through  catalogues 
at  a  reasonable  cost  even  for  large  classes. 
The  illustration  below  shows  the  traditional 
method  of  holding  the  brush. 
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Chinese  Popular  Fiction 


I  Unit  Objectives 


Novels,  short  stories,  essays,  and  drama 
may  be  considered  primary  sources  for 
the  study  of  history  and  the  humanities 
when  they  describe  and  comment  on 
events  and  personalities  contemporary 
to  the  author.  They  often  document  a 
culture  more  vividly  than  speeches,  mil¬ 
itary  orders,  diaries,  government  edicts, 
or  correspondence.  Because  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literature  in  China  is  woven  in¬ 
extricably  with  the  nation’s  history,  these 
forms  reflect  in  their  theme,  style,  and 
content  the  effect  on  the  Chinese  people 
of  historical  forces,  natural  calamities, 
philosophies,  social  and  political  move¬ 
ments,  and  personalities. 

The  objectives  of  this  unit  are  (1)  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  representative 
examples  of  Chinese  fiction,  (2)  to  develop 
the  student’s  skill  in  using  fiction  as  a 
source  of  information  on  the  social,  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  cultural  character¬ 
istics  of  a  society,  (3)  to  provide  readings 
for  comparison  with  similar  European  and 
American  genres,  and  (4)  to  compare  the 
characteristics  of  the  fiction  of  traditional 
China,  the  Literary  Revolution,  and  the 
Communist  Revolution. 

The  stories  in  this  unit  have  been  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  to  the  above 
objectives  and  for  their  appeal  to  young 
readers.  Emphasis  should  be  first  and  fore¬ 
most  on  reading  for  enjoyment.  While  the 
questions  used,  generalizations  developed, 
and  the  techniques  of  evaluation  applied 
will  depend  on  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  course  and  the  ability  of  the  students. 


the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  these  readings  reflect  and  reveal  the 
stresses  and  strains,  the  triumphs  and 
failures,  the  memorable  events  and  humili¬ 
ations  of  the  Chinese  people  and,  in  a 
sense,  of  all  peoples. 
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II  The  Readings 


Classical  Novels:  One  Romance  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms 

Lo  Kuan-chung’s  historical  novel  reflects 
what  historians  have  labeled  “the  age  of 
confusion,”  a  century  of  political  intrigues 
and  military  strife  which  fragmented 
China  into  three  contending  kingdoms. 
The  stories  in  the  Romance  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  focus  on  military  exploits  and 
heroic  feats  within  the  context  of  a  struggle 
for  power  among  the  various  ruling 
groups.  Most  popular  among  Chinese  are 
the  episodes  in  which  K’ung-ming,  Liu 
Pei’s  commander-in-chief,  and  Ts’ao  Ts’ao 
are  pitted  against  one  another,  such  as  the 
encounter  described  in  this  reading. 

Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  China’s 
most  highly  regarded  novel,  establishes 
the  pattern  of  the  Chinese  historical  novel. 
The  Chinese  tendency  to  oversimplify  the 
characterizations  appeals  to  young  readers: 
while  the  villains  have  no  virtues,  the  hero 
has  no  faults.  Ts’ao  Ts’ao  becomes  the 
personification  of  evil,  selfishness,  hypoc¬ 
risy,  treachery,  and  gullibility  (a  consider¬ 
able  distortion  of  his  true  role  in  history). 
K’ung-ming,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
epitome  of  goodness  and  wisdom.  He  is 
depicted  as  a  perceptive  observer  of  life, 
a  capable  statesman,  and  a  resourceful 
military  strategist. 

Questions 

1 .  Explain  the  relationship  between 
Chou  Yu  and  K’ung-ming.  What  does 


this  tell  us  about  the  personality  and 
character  of  K’ung-ming? 

2.  What  does  the  story  tell  us  of  Chinese 
life,  especially  in  times  of  war,  and  the 
relationships  between  men? 

Two  The  Water  Margin 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1276),  there  appeared  texts,  popular 
among  storytellers,  relating  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  bandit-hero  Sung  Chiang  and 
the  thirty-five  members  of  his  gang  who, 
along  with  others,  made  their  lair  in  the 
marshes  near  Mount  Liang  in  modern- 
day  Shantung.  Legends  of  their  exploits 
began  to  circulate  widely  in  the  Northern 
Sung  period  (960-1127),  depicting  the 
chaos  of  medieval  Chinese  society  during 
which  fierce,  barbaric  Khitan  and  Golden 
Tartar  bands  overthrew  the  dynasty.  The 
Yuan  dynasty  flourished  briefly  but  de¬ 
clined  in  its  later  years,  and  Chinese 
society  disintegrated  at  the  hands  of 
the  decadent  foreign  rulers.  Stories  of 
bandit-heroes  defying  and  heroically 
rising  against  official  oppression  awakened 
the  imagination  of  writers,  dramatists, 
scholars,  and  students,  who  longed  for 
deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  degra¬ 
dation.  The  different  versions  of  the  tales 
were  collected  and  rewritten  as  novels  and 
plays. 

The  Water  Margin  is  a  novel  of  adventure, 
for  the  primary  aim  of  the  storyteller  and 
novelist  was  to  tell  a  good  story.  It  is  also 
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a  novel  of  social  realism,  providing  us  with 
valuable  insights  into  life  and  society  in 
traditional  China.  It  vividly  depicts  tradi¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  modes  of  dress, 
marriage,  divorce,  travel,  and  food.  Of 
particular  signihcance  in  this  episode  is 
the  theme  of  dynastic  decline,  the  way  in 
which  relationships  among  men  and  the 
operation  of  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  are  corrupted  and  distorted  as  gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  weak  and  ineffective. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  evidence  of  a  declining  and 
corrupt  government  in  China  at  the 
time  this  story  takes  place. 

2.  Comment  on  the  meaning  of  Lin 
Chung’s  lament  that  “with  money  you 
can  reach  even  the  gods.” 

3.  Discuss  The  Water  Margin  as  social 
protest  or  revolutionary  literature. 
What  are  the  fundamental  social  and 
political  issues  examined  in  this  novel? 

4.  Compare  the  depth  of  characteriza¬ 
tion,  description  of  setting,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  realistic  details  in  Romance  of 
the  Three  Kingdoms  and  The  Water 
Margin. 

Three  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber 

The  eighteenth  century  marked  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Ch’ing  (Manchu)  dynasty 
(1644-1911).  Despite  brief  and  dazzling 
cultural  achievements,  affluence  and  lux¬ 


ury  led  to  indolence  and  corruption  among 
the  leading  families  of  the  empire,  and  the 
traditional  family  system  began  to  weaken. 
It  is  this  process  of  decline  and  disintegra¬ 
tion  which  Ts’ao  Hsueh-chin  (1719-1763?) 
describes  in  the  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber, 
the  outstanding  classical  novel  of  the 
Ch’ing  period. 

The  vivid  characterization  in  this  novel 
provides  us  with  one  of  the  best  documents 
for  the  study  of  the  eighteenth-century 
upper-class  Chinese  family  with  rare  in¬ 
sights  into  its  structure,  organization,  and 
values.  This  episode  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  author’s  attention  to  detail  in 
depicting  the  social  position  of  women  in 
the  family,  the  role  of  maidservants  and 
other  domestics,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  rules  of  hlial  piety.  The  Chia  family, 
whose  immense  wealth  and  power  provide 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  degradation  and 
dishonor  which  eventually  befall  its  mem¬ 
bers,  is  a  microcosm  of  Ch’ing  society. 
The  domination  by  the  women  indicates 
both  the  extent  to  which  the  upper  class 
had  become  matriarchally  oriented  and 
also  the  treacherous  impact  of  their 
power.  The  sensitive  and  melodramatic 
victims.  Black  Jade  and  Pao-yu,  are  power¬ 
less  in  the  face  of  the  Ancestress’  deceitful 
manipulations. 

Questions 

1.  The  Chinese  admire  this  novel  espe¬ 
cially  for  its  heroines,  who  are  widely 
representative  of  eighteenth-century 
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Chinese  women.  Describe  the  women 
in  this  scene,  particularly  the  matri¬ 
arch  Widow  Chu. 

2.  How  does  this  novel  differ  from  the 
Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  -and  The 
Water  Margin?  In  what  ways  is  this 
novel  more  subtle  and  complex? 

3.  This  kind  of  novel  is  referred  to  as  a 
novel  of  manners.  Why  is  it  described 
in  these  terms?  What  does  it  tell  us  of 
life  in  eighteenth-century  China? 

4.  To  many,  this  story  is  an  allegory,  that 
is,  the  story  has  broader  meaning  for 
the  reader  than  just  an  account  of  life 
in  the  Chia  family.  Can  you  see  re¬ 
flected  in  the  story  and  the  characters 
this  broader  meaning  and,  if  so,  how 
would  you  describe  it? 

5.  What  implications  does  the  family 
structure  shown  in  the  Chia  family 
have  for  the  social  and  political 
structure  of  traditional  China?  Com¬ 
ment  on  the  values  of  this  culture. 

6.  Comment  on  the  character  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  novel.  Are  the  characters 
believable  to  the  twentieth-century 
reader?  Compare  characters  in  this 
novel  with  those  of  the  other  classical 
novels. 

The  Literary  Revolution:  Four  Call  to  Arms: 

Preface  Five  Medicine 

Medicine  focuses  on  the  lives  of  two  young 

men  unknown  to  each  other  in  a  small 

Chinese  village  during  the  hrst  decade  of 


the  twentieth  century.  Hua  is  dying  of 
consumption,  while  at  the  same  time  Hsia 
is  being  executed  for  taking  part  in  a 
revolutionary  conspiracy  against  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  declining  Ch’ing  government. 
Superstition  and  desperation  lead  Hua’s 
aged  father  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
bread  soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  dead 
revolutionary  can  save  his  son’s  life,  but 
the  boy  dies  as  many  millions  did  in  China, 
victims  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  Sym¬ 
bolically,  the  two  are  buried  side  by  side 
where  their  mothers  meet  in  common 
bonds  of  sorrow. 

Despite  the  story’s  moving  simplicity. 
Medicine  is  an  allegory  with  many  levels 
of  meaning.  It  is  an  autobiographical 
reminiscence,  a  realistic  description  of  the 
impoverished  and  uncomplicated  life  of 
the  Chinese  peasant,  a  tragic  tale  of  the 
death  of  a  traditional  family’s  only  son  and 
of  mothers’  sorrow.  It  is  also  a  parable  on 
the  death  of  old  China  and  the  horrors  and 
dismal  failure  of  the  years  to  follow,  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  author.  Hua’s  death  after  the 
superstitious  ritual  symbolizes  the  death 
of  feudal  China  and  the  fall  of  a  weak¬ 
ened  alien  dynasty;  Hsia’s  execution  is 
symbolic  of  Lu  Hsun’s  fears  for  a  bloody, 
ineffective  revolution  (note  that  the 
phrase  hua-hsia  is  a  poetic  term  for 
China).  While  heaven  seems  unresponsive 
to  the  bereaved  mothers’  pleas,  the  puz¬ 
zling  appearance  of  the  wreath  of  flowers 
on  the  revolutionary’s  grave  speaks  for 
the  author’s  commitment  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  youth  died. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  did  Lu  Hsun  give  up  his  studies 
in  Japan  and  turn  to  literature? 

2.  Why  did  Old  Chuan  want  the  blood- 
soaked  bread?  What  does  this  episode 
tell  us  of  the  extent  to  which  science 
had  permeated  Chinese  life  in  the 
early  1900’s? 

3.  What  motivated  Lu  Hsun  to  write  this 
story?  Do  you  see  some  relationship 
between  the  author’s  recalling  of  his 
youth  in  Call  to  Arms:  Preface  and  the 
theme  of  Medicine} 

4.  Discuss  the  signihcance  of  Medicine 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  nations, 
education,  application  of  science  to 
everyday  life,  and  modern  political 
revolutions. 

Six  The  Family 

Pa  Chin,  an  anarchist  and  romantic  revo¬ 
lutionary,  wrote  The  Family  (1931)  as  one 
volume  of  a  trilogy  which  traces  several 
generations  of  the  Kao  clan,  focusing  spe- 
cihcally  on  the  interaction  between  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  and  their 
Confucianist  elders.  Like  Lu  Hsun,  Pa 
Chin’s  writings  are  greatly  influenced  by 
events  of  his  youth,  and  his  novels  are 
broadly  autobiographical.  Pa  Chin  is 
not  considered  a  great  novelist,  not  even 
good  by  some,  but  his  anger,  his  attacks  on 
Confucianism,  his  romantic  ideas  of  revo¬ 
lution,  and  his  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
youth  made  him,  more  than  any  other 


writer  in  China,  the  hero  of  the  young 
students  in  the  1930’s  and  1940’s. 

The  principal  characters  of  The  Family 
are  three  brothers  who  represent  the  old 
China  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
192()’s.  Chueh-hsin,  modeled  on  the 
author’s  eldest  brother,  is  a  sensitive 
traditionalist  who  lets  his  elders  determine 
each  step  of  his  life.  Chueh-hui,  a  self- 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  Chueh-min, 
represent  the  new  youth  of  China:  re¬ 
bellious,  disrespectful  of  their  elders, 
and  critical  of  their  older  brother  for  his 
cowardice  and  acquiescence.  Their  story 
centers  around  two  kinds  of  relationships: 
first,  the  traditional  Confucianist  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  father,  grandfather,  and 
the  women  of  this  typically  large  and  com¬ 
plex  Chinese  family;  second,  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  chaotic  outside  world  in 
which  traditional  values  have  disintegrated 
and  new  values  have  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Like  the  youth  of  today,  the  three 
brothers  must  in  their  own  ways  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  static  values  of  their 
home  and  parents  and  the  changing  values 
of  society. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  influence  of  Japanese, 
European,  and  American  ideas  on 
Chinese  youth  during  the  192()’s. 
Where  were  leading  authors  like  Lu 
Hsun  educated?  Why  were  the  stu¬ 
dents  producing  A  Doll’s  House  by 
Ibsen? 
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Seven  A  National,  Scientific,  and  Mass  Culture 
Eight  Wheelbarrows 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  speeches  and  writings 
provide  an  unvarying  statement  on  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  literature  and  art  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  His  ideas 
are  clear:  Chinese  writers  and  artists  are 
organized  into  an  army  of  spokesmen, 
exhorting  the  people  to  win  their  struggle 
against  the  hated  enemies— Japanese  im¬ 
perialism,  the  reactionary  Kuomintang 
government,  and  any  other  foes  of  the 
people.  In  addition,  art  is  to  become 
proletarian  art,  in  contrast  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  China’s  past  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  upper  class.  Mao  reaffirms  Hu 
Shih’s  protest  in  1917  against  writers 
whose  work  was  becoming  too  abstract 
and  too  far  removed  from  the  needs  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Mao  does  not  call  for  total 
rejection  of  Western  forms  and  techniques, 
but  for  the  return  to  the  more  traditional 
styles  and  themes  of  popular  folk  tales. 

Mao’s  statements  at  the  Yenan  Forum 
are  the  “theory”  of  proletarian  literature, 
and  the  modern  short  story  Wheelbarrows 
shows  how  closely  this  theory  was  followed 
in  practice.  The  example  is  by  no  means 
hyperbolic;  similar  short  stories,  poems, 
and  reportage  may  be  found  in  every  issue 
of  Chinese  Literature,  China’s  leading 
official  journal  of  creative  writing.  The 

student  will  see  reflected  in  Wheelbarrows 

• 

not  only  socialist  concepts  applied  to  liter¬ 
ature,  but  also,  at  a  deeper  level,  the  con¬ 


tinuation  of  a  literary  tradition  which 
began  with  Romance  of  the  Three  King¬ 
doms. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a 
“revolutionary  cultural  worker”  (art¬ 
ist  or  writer)? 

2.  What  are  the  six  criteria  established  by 
Mao  for  determining  if  an  author’s 
words  are  “right”?  Apply  these  six 
criteria  to  Wheelbarrows,  discussing  the 
story’s  contribution  to  proletarian 
literature. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  Literary 
Revolution  of  1917  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  literary  movement  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1942. 

4.  Discuss  the  effects  of  forcing  literature 
and  the  arts  into  a  political  mold.  Are 
the  results  of  the  Yenan  Forum  justi¬ 
fied  politically?  Are  they  justihable 
artistically  and  aesthetically? 
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Ill  Conclusions 


IV  Related  Activities 


1 .  Develop  a  general  statement  as  to  the 
types  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
classical  Chinese  novel. 

2.  Discuss  the  development  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  Chinese  fiction;  characterization; 
plot  development;  realism;  emphasis 
on  details  of  setting  and  character; 
theme. 

3.  Discuss  what  you  have  learned  of 
Chinese  peasant  and  gentry  life  from 
these  novels  and  short  stories  (cus¬ 
toms,  marriage  laws,  home  life,  village 
life,  food,  clothing,  great  historical 
events,  language  and  manners,  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  society,  human 
relationships,  and  the  goals  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern  Chinese  societies). 

4.  Choose  one  of  the  stories  in  this  unit, 
or  another  Chinese  story  you  have 
read,  and  compare  it  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  European  novel  familiar  to 
you.  Can  you  make  any  generalizations 
about  similarities  and  differences  in 
Chinese  and  Western  literature? 

5.  What  is  the  signihcance  of  the  Yenan 
Forum  of  1942?  How  did  the  Literary 
Revolution  of  1917  and  the  movement 
begun  by  Mao  Tse-tung  at  the  Yenan 
Forum  differ?  What  were  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  each? 

6.  Discuss  Chinese  literature  as  works 
of  social  commentary.  What  were  some 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  considered  in  these  novels 
and  short  stories? 

7.  Compare  the  development  of  Chinese 
literature  with  another  country’s. 


1.  Assemble  a  panel  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  similarities  among  Chinese, 
European,  and  American  literary 
themes,  forms,  and  characterizations. 

2.  Form  two  debating  teams  to  consider 
this  problem;  Resolved;  The  United 
States  Government  should  encourage, 
support,  and  regulate  literary  and 
artistic  movements  which  it  con¬ 
siders  of  beneht  to  the  American 
people. 
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Gandhi 


I  Unit  Objectives 

Citizens  of  India  bestowed  the  title 
“Father  of  the  Nation”  to  a  self-effacing 
and  physically  unattractive  little  man  who 
lived  in  voluntary  poverty  and  seldom  held 
public  office.  This  paradox  is  the  central 
theme  of  Gandhi.  This  unit  features  chiefly 
Gandhi’s  hght  against  discrimination  in 
South  Africa  and  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  India.  Also  included  are 
references  to  what  he  called  his  “construc¬ 
tive  programme”  of  promoting  the  making 
of  khadi,  Indian  homespun  cloth,  opposing 
untouchability,  and  attempting  to  achieve 
friendly  cooperation  between  Hindu  and 
Muslim. 

The  readings  in  this  unit  will  enable  the 
student  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  impact 
of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  The 
student  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  identify  for  himself  the  ends  for  which 
Gandhi  lived  and  the  means  he  used  to 
achieve  those  ends;  he  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  “soul 
force,”  nonviolent  resistance,  as  opposed 
to  physical  force,  in  the  life  of  Gandhi  and 
of  his  nation.  Contemporary  related 
issues  should  also  be  considered,  such  as 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  self- 
immolation  of  the  Vietnamese  monks,  and 
the  response  of  Eastern  European  citi¬ 
zens  to  Soviet  military  invasion. 


II  The  Readings 

Gandhi  in  South  Africa:  One  Color  Bar 

This  excerpt  from  Gandhi’s  autobiography 
is  a  description  of  his  admission  as  an 
advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Natal, 
South  Africa. 

The  reading  gives  insight  into  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  racial  prejudice  in  South  Africa  at 
the  time,  and  provides  some  information 
on  the  Mahatma’s  family  and  academic 
background.  An  additional  reason  for  its 
inclusion  is  that  it  highlights  the  distinc¬ 
tion  often  made  by  Gandhi  between  British 
law  and  justice  which  he  valued  highly,  and 
the  actions  of  some  of  those  who  claimed 
to  uphold  it. 

Questions 

1.  Describe  the  degree  of  racial  prejudice 
and  discrimination  in  South  Africa 
that  is  indicated  by  this  reading. 

2.  Why  did  Gandhi  agree  to  remove  his 
turban  in  court?  Did  this  action  indi¬ 
cate  weakness  or  wisdom? 

Two  Hostile  Reception 

This  reading  describes  a  mob  attack  on 
Gandhi  and  an  attempted  lynching  which 
occurred  on  his  return  to  South  Africa 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  1896. 

The  reading  shows  one  aspect  of  the 
hostile  environment  in  which  Gandhi 
worked  in  South  Africa,  illustrates  his 
courage  and  forgiving  nature,  and  indi- 
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cates  that  even  then  he  was  respected  as 
an  influential  leader  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Questions 

1 .  Describe  Gandhi’s  reaction  to  his 
violent  reception. 

2.  How  did  Gandhi’s  reception  and  his 
reaction  to  it  help  him  and  the  Indian 
community  in  Durban? 

Three  Loyalty  to  Empire 

This  is  a  short  account  of  Gandhi’s  ac¬ 
tivities  on  behalf  of  the  British  during  the 
Boer  War. 

The  article  shows  Gandhi’s  early  com¬ 
mitment  to  support  British  rule,  and  his 
willingness  at  that  time  to  subordinate 
individual  convictions  to  his  duty  to  the 
empire.  Gandhi  never  hesitated  to  act  on 
his  beliefs;  this  reading  hints  at  the  drive  < 
to  transform  belief  into  action  which  char¬ 
acterized  his  life  and  helps  to  explain  his 
rise  to  leadership  in  South  Africa  and  later 
in  India. 

Questions 

1.  How  did  Gandhi’s  actions  affect  his 
campaign  to  win  greater  rights  for  the 
Indian  people  in  South  Africa? 

2.  Was  (Gandhi  hypocritical  in  helping 
the  British  in  the  Boer  War?  Explain 
your  answer. 


Four  Soul  Force 

Soul  force  is  a  translation  of  satyagraha, 
the  term  used  by  Gandhi  for  his  technique 
of  nonviolent  political  action.  The  nature 
of  this  technique  is  explained  in  this 
reading,  which  also  describes  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  an  extended  campaign  against  the 
South  African  government. 

The  reading  has  been  included  because 
of  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  technique  of 
satyagraha,  and  because  this  sequence  of 
events  led  to  the  recognition  of  Gandhi  in 
Britain  and  India  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa  as  a  leader  of  his  people. 

Questio7is 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
satyagraha}  Why  was  the  technique 
successful? 

2.  Was  Gandhi  foolish  to  accept  Smuts’ 
agreement  to  repeal  the  Registration 
Act  in  1907?  Support  your  answer. 

3.  Why  did  Gandhi  insist  that  his  followers 
should  not  resist  arrest  or  beatings 
by  the  police? 

4.  Why  did  General  Smuts  accede  to 
Gandhi’s  demands? 


Return  to  India:  Five  Himalayan  Miscalculation 

This  is  an  account  of  Gandhi’s  first  major 
national  campaign.  It  refers  to  the  Rowlatt 
Acts,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute, 
and  describes  the  campaign  itself  and  sub- 
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sequent  events  until  the  cancellation  of 
the  progi  am  by  Gandhi  in  February,  1922, 
because  of  outbreaks  of  violence  by  his 
followers.  Some  of  the  highly  signihcant 
events  described  are  the  hrst  general 
hartal  (Gandhi’s  “Himalayan  miscalcula¬ 
tion”),  the  Jallian walla  Bagh  massacre,  and 
the  murder  of  twenty-two  policemen  by  a 
mob  in  Ghauri  Ghaura. 

The  description  of  the  campaign  shows 
the  signihcance  of  Gandhi’s  work  in 
India,  and  the  extent  of  his  commitment 
to  nonviolent  methods.  For  Gandhi,  means 
were  more  important  than  ends,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  achieve  his  objec¬ 
tives  with  false  or  “untrue”  methods. 

Questions 

1.  What  was  Gandhi’s  Himalayan  mis¬ 
calculation?  Why  was  he  so  disap¬ 
pointed  by  it? 

2.  How  would  you  explain  the  excessive 
violence  of  General  Dyer’s  action  in 
Amritsar? 

3.  Why  did  Gandhi  cancel  the  program 
of  civil  disobedience  at  a  time  when 
total  victory  seemed  possible? 

Six  On  Trial 

Following  his  arrest,  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  reading,  Gandhi  was  tried  by  a  British 
judge  and  sentenced  to  six  years  imprison¬ 
ment.  This  reading  consists  of  statements 
made  by  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Broomheld,  the 


judge,  describing  their  respective  positions 
on  the  case. 

The  reading  has  been  included  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  indictment  of  British  rule  in 
India  but  because  it  explains  Gandhi’s 
shift  from  support  of  to  opposition  to 
British  rule.  It  also  highlights  the  British 
dilemma  of  being  forced  to  punish  the 
Indian  leader,  an  example  of  Gandhi’s 
technique. 

Questions 

1.  Why  did  Gandhi  help  the  British  in 
the  early  years  of  his  campaign? 

2.  What  events  led  to  Gandhi’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  British?  What  were  his 
major  criticisms  of  British  government 
in  India? 

3.  Why  did  Gandhi  plead  guilty  at  his 
trial?  Why  did  the  judge  hnd  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  on  a  just  sentence? 

The  Revolution  Continues:  Seven  They  That 
Turn  The  Other  Cheek 

This  is  a  description  of  part  of  a  satya- 
graha  campaign  against  a  tax  on  salt  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  British  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  selection  has  been  included  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  deep  commitment  of  Gandhi’s 
followers  and  the  extent  of  their  courage 
and  sacrihce  even  without  his  personal 
leadership. 
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Questions 

1.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  Indians  in  this  in¬ 
cident? 

2.  Who  were  the  victors  in  this  encounter? 

Eight  A  Conference  Fails  Nine  Touching  the 
Untouchables 

These  readings  give  an  account  of  a  series 
of  events  following  the  campaign  against 
the  salt  tax. 

From  a  study  of  these  rulings  students 
should  get  an  insight  into  the  kinds  of 
pressure  Gandhi  was  able  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  British  authorities.  Apart 
from  the  public  support  for  Gandhi  in 
England  which  made  his  imprisonment  an 
embarrassment,  the  British  were  very 
much  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences 
if  Gandhi  died  in  custody.  The  description 
of  the  fast  indicates  the  complexity  of  the 
issues.  Gandhi’s  main  opposition  in  his 
hght  for  the  right  of  untouchables  came 
from  Dr.  Bhimrao  Ramji  Ambedkar,  him¬ 
self  an  untouchable. 

Questions 

1.  From  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
reading,  how  successful  was  the  Salt 
March? 

2.  Gandhi’s  fast  had  two  major  objectives. 
To  what  extent  were  they  achieved? 

3.  Why  was  the  conference  unsuccessful? 


Gandhis  Last  Days:  Ten  The  Last  Fast 

In  this  reading  Louis  Fischer,  an  American 
foreign  correspondent  and  author,  de¬ 
scribes  Gandhi’s  “fast  unto  death,”  aimed 
at  breaking  down  the  divisions  among  the 
people  of  India  and  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Questions 

1.  How  did  Gandhi  expect  the  strategy 
of  fasting  to  be  effective? 

2.  Against  whom  was  Gandhi’s  fast  di¬ 
rected? 

3.  In  your  opinion,  how  effective  a 
weapon  is  “soul  force”? 

Eleven  Saint  in  Life  — Hero  in  Death 

A  contemporary  account  from  Time  maga¬ 
zine  reveals  the  events  surrounding 
Gandhi’s  assassination  and  cremation  and 
their  impact  on  the  world. 

Questions 

1.  Why  was  (iandhi  killed? 

2.  In  what  way  had  India’s  achievement 
of  independence  from  Britain  been 
an  empty  victory  for  Gandhi? 

3.  What  evidence  can  you  hnd  that 
Gandhi  was  a  religious  man? 

4.  With  what  events  would  you  compare 
Gandhi’s  assassination?  Why? 
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Gandhi’s  Thought  and  Its  Impact:  Twelve 
Gandhiji’s  Daily  Routine 

For  many  years  Gandhi  lived  his  private 
life  in  public.  In  this  reading  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  describes  the 
daily  routine  of  Gandhi  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  about  a  year  before  his 
assassination. 

Gandhiji’s  Daily  Routine  introduces  this 
section  to  show  how  Gandhi  lived  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  he  preached.  A  vegetarian  diet  was 
consistent  with  his  reverence  for  life,  and 
his  own  spinning  of  cotton  thread  set  an 
example  for  others  to  follow.  He  asked  no 
greater  commitment  than  he  displayed. 

Questions 

1 .  Dehne  ahimsa  and  describe  how  Gandhi 
practiced  it. 

2.  To  what  might  you  attribute  Gandhi’s 
apparent  vigor  in  his  late  seventies? 

Thirteen  Cow  Protection 

In  his  own  writings  Gandhi  not  only 
maintained  a  reverence  for  life  but  also 
made  cow  protection  a  central  doctrine  of 
the  Hindu  religion.  He  was  horrihed  by 
animal  sacrihce  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  saddened  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Hindus 
who  treated  cows  cruelly. 


Questions 

1.  How  does  Gandhi  relate  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  cow  protection  to  serious 
divisions  in  India? 

2.  Compare  Indian  cow  worship  with 
Western  “car  worship.” 

Fourteen  Why  Spin? 

Gandhi  was  opposed  to  mechanization  for 
the  sake  of  proht  when  India  possessed 
abundant  unemployed  hand  labor.  He 
saw  the  cottage  industry  of  spinning  as  the 
economical,  social,  and  political  salvation 
of  India. 

Gandhi’s  writings  encourage  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  question  whether  “progress”  is 
equated  with  improvement,  or  imposition 
of  Western  ways. 

Questions 

1 .  Describe  Gandhi’s  attitude  toward 
mechanization.  What  argument  best 
supports  it? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  progress  related  to 
happiness? 

3.  What  is  khadi  and  for  what  reasons  was 
it  important  in  India’s  struggle  for 
independence? 
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Ill  Conclusions 


1.  In  1942  Indira  Nehru  made  known 
her  intendon  to  marry  a  man  of  a 
different  religious  background  who 
came  from  a  family  with  much  less 
wealth  and  social  prestige  than  the 
Nehrus.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  her  father, 
was  opposed  to  the  marriage  and  went 
to  Gandhi  for  advice.  Use  your  imagi¬ 
nation  to  write  Gandhi’s  reply.  Sup¬ 
port  the  reply  with  evidence  from  your 
knowledge  of  Gandhi’s  life  and  be¬ 
liefs. 

2.  In  January,  1965,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  announced  the  beginning  of 
a  nonviolent  campaign  in  Selma,  Ala¬ 
bama,  which  was  intended  to  bring 
national  attention  to  the  difficulties 
Selma  Negroes  had  in  registering  to 
vote.  The  demonstrators  deliberately 
broke  laws  by  engaging  in  marches 
that  were  prohibited  by  city  regula¬ 
tions.  Arrests  were  made,  and  thou¬ 
sands  were  imprisoned.  The  violence 
of  local  citizens  and  state  troopers  < 
eventually  led  to  sympathy  marches 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  ac¬ 
celerated  federal  action  regarding 
voting  rights  of  the  Negro.  In  March, 
following  a  march  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  4, GOO  U.S.  soldiers  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen,  25,000  people 
were  present  to  support  Dr.  King  when 
he  presented  his  petition  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

Critically  analyze  this  incident  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Gandhi.  To  what 
extent  would  he  have  supported  or 


disagreed  with  the  events  in  Dr.  King’s 
campaign? 

3.  The  civil  rights  movement  in  America, 
originally  nonviolent,  has  become 
militant.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
the  fact  that  Gandhi  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  disciplined,  nonviolent  move¬ 
ment,  while  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  could  not  control  the  violent  fac¬ 
tions  developing  within  the  civil 
rights  movement?  Compare  the  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  Gandhi’s  and  King’s  campaigns, 
and  the  nature  of  the  men  themselves. 

4.  What  do  you  think  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  satyagraha  movement  had 
Gandhi  not  been  assassinated? 

5.  Compare  Gandhi’s  strategy  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  change  with  that  of  a 
totalitarian  government.  Under  what 
circumstances  would  each  be  most 
effective? 
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Asian  Studies  Inquiry  Program 


Reorder  information 

335202  Kit  — Asian  Thought 

325233  Confucianism  and  Taoism 

325232  Buddhism 

325231  Chinese  Painting 

325230  Chinese  Popular  Fiction 

325234  Gandhi 

325299  Teacher's  Manual  — Asian  Thought 

325203  Kit— Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

325235  East  Meets  West 

325237  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese  Revolution 

325238  Life  in  Communist  China 

325236  Modernization  in  Japan 

325239  China  and  the  United  States 

325280  Teacher's  Manual  — Changing  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

335201  Kit  — Traditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 

325225  Man  and  His  Environment  in  Asia 

325226  Food  and  Survival  in  Asia 

325227  Man  and  Woman  in  Asia 

325228  Class  and  Caste  in  Village  India 

325229  Cultural  Patterns  in  Asian  Life 

325298  Teacher's  Manual  — Traditional  Patterns  of  Asian  Life 


Each  kit  includes  10  copies  each  of  five  titles  and  1  copy  of  a  teacher's  manual. 
Each  title  may  also  be  purchased  separately  in  a  set  of  10  copies. 

Teacher's  manuals  may  be  purchased  in  single  copies. 
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